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NEWS 

EVENTS 

LETTERS 

MODERN MORTGAGES 


THE HOUSING ACT OF 1954 
Its importance and what must be done to make it work. 


LOOK BEHIND THE DIRT AND FIND A GOLD MINE 
Architects Campbell & Wong modernize a derelict building in 


a good section of San Francisco. 


THE NEW LAW CALLS FOR A NEW KIND OF MODERNIZATION 
How it could create a whole new business. 


BIGGEST MODERNIZER BUYS AND IMPROVES 500 HOUSES A YEAR 


Boston’s Peter Turchon upgrades whole neighborhoods. 


WHAT'S GOOD ABOUT AN OLD HOUSE? 


1954 


Spaciousness, location and established surroundings give them value. 


HOW TO IMPROVE A NEIGHBORHOOD 


Fritz Burns, L.A. builder-realtor, turns two houses into apartments, 


THE NEW HOUSING ACT AND FHA 
The law can be no better than FHA’s appraisal system. 


NEWS: SHOULD FHA GET OUT OF TITLE | REPAIR LOANS? 


MODERNIZATION: SHOULD THE LUMBER DEALER DO IT HIMSELF? 
Dealers agree that it promises them a large and lucrative market. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TRADE-INS ON THE NEW-HOUSE MARKET 
Used-house financing under the new law may make trade-ins as 


important in selling a new house as they are in selling a new car. 


HOMEBUILDERS AND TRADE-INS 
An important potential of the New Housing Act. 


IT’S TIME THAT THE ARCHITECT GOT INTO THE ACT 
Architect Robert Rosenberg turns typical 25-year-old plan 


around in a Long Island house. 


Architect Daniel Warner turns a woodshed into a dramatic living room, 


Architect Samuel Marx opens up the plan and the walls 

of a California ‘Spanish villa.”’ 

Architect Philip Johnson applies a 43’ glass wall outside an old 
Connecticut barn, 


WHERE WILL THE MONEY COME FROM FOR BETTER OLD AND NEW 


HOMES? 
The big, unanswered question that faces the mortgage bankers. 


THE ADDITIVE PRINCIPLE, KEY TO ECONOMICAL MODERNIZATION 
Techniques of covering over and adding. 


ADD AIR CONDITIONING 


The best systems for modernization, what to look for before you start. 


A SMALL ADDITION 


Architect George Nemeny adds 460 sq. ft. wing to front of house by 


Raymond & Rado, at King’s Point, N.Y. 


SHOULD YOU GO INTO HOUSE MOVING? 
Builders across the country find that buying houses, displaced 


by new highways, moving and modernizing them, can be profitable, 
INDUSTRY LETTERS ON H&H’s APPRAISAL OF THE HOUSING ACT 
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This Housing Act of 1954 
could be a very important law 


It could, in fact, be the most important social and economic legisla- 
tion pushed through by the Eisenhower administration. It might even 
be the most important social and economic legislation since the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act of 1913, comparable only to farm parity and labor 
union rights. 


For it could open up a vast new frontier for homebuilding and home 
modernization that could be a mainstay of our national prosperity. 


And it could change the way almost every American family lives by 
helping them own and maintain a better home on financial terms 
that they can afford. 


HOUSE & HOME 


HOUSE & HOME gratefully acknowledges 
the help of these 18 members of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Housing 
Policy, to all of whom the first draft of 
our appraisal of the new Housing Act 
was submitted for comment and criticism: 


George L. Bliss 
Ernest Bohn 

Ehney A. Camp Jr. 
Miles L. Colean 
Richard J. Gray 
Richard G. Hughes 
Rodney Lockwood 
William A. Marcus 
Robert M. Morgan 


Also to: 


Alan Brockbank 
Ronald Chinnock 
Herbert S. Colton 


Thomas H. Moses 
Aksel Nielsen 
James W. Rouse 
Bruce Savage 
John J. Scully 
Alexander Summer 
James G. Thimmes 
Ralph Walker 
Ben H. Wooten 


Edmund R. Purves 
Emanuel M. Spiegel 
Charles A. Wellman 


All their suggestions have been taken into 
account in the final revision of the edi- 
torial. In addition, we believe our readers 
will find it well worth-while to read the 
brief excerpts from their letters published 
on pp. 64, 168, and 169. 


Here is a direct 


* Next month House & Home will devote 
almost its entire November issue to the po- 
tential impact of the new law on new 
homes. Briefly, what it does is this: 


The new Housing Act eases the tremendous 
FHA pressure to make builders concentrate 
on homes too low priced to be good. It 
makes ‘little change in the financing of 
homes valued at $8,000 or less, but it offers 
liberal FHA help for the first time to fi- 
nance homes valued at $9,000 or more, cut- 
ting the down payments on valuations from 
$9,000 to $25,000 by as much as 52%. 


THE 


This month House & Home is devoting its entire issue to the poten- 
tial impact of the new law on existing houses—an impact which could 
be much more important than the impact on new houses* because in 
any given year there are nearly 50 times as many old houses as new. 


attack on the two basic reasons 


HOUSING ACT... 


why so many homes and neighborhoods decay 


Reason No. 1. People don’t have the ready cash needed for home improve- 
ment and major maintenance and they find it too hard to borrow. 


Answer. Help them in every way to borrow the money at 444% with up to 
30 years to pay it back. Help them to borrow up to 90% of the value of their 
home. Help them through the open-end mortgage to borrow without the cost 
of refinancing. Help them with a dual mortgage commitment, under which 
they can know in advance how much they can borrow on the house as is and 
how much more they could borrow if the house were repaired or modernized. 
Help them even if they live in a decaying neighborhood where FHA has hereto- 
fore refused to function—provided there is a good community plan to restore 
the neighborhod. Help them use America’s $100-billion-plus housing equity 
to finance the maintenance and modernization for lack of which that tre- 
mendous housing investment is wasting away. 


Reason No. 2. It seldom pays to improve or modernize a property above 
the level of its neighborhood. 


Answer. Spend many millions of federal dollars to help municipalities 
rehabilitate whole neighborhoods and so make it profitable to improve all the 
houses in those neighborhoods; but not a penny for communities that do not 
play their full part by adopting a workable program of their own to enforce 
housing standards and check the spread of blight. 


For the first time since the war the federal government is offering dynamic new incentives to improve existing homes. 


That change in policy alone is enough to make the new law a milestone in housing history 
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THE HOUSING ACT... 


The new law could have the same dynamic effect on the improvement of exist- 
ing houses that FHA and VA have already had on the building of new houses. 


Tt could have the same dynamic impact on the quality-house market that FHA 
and VA have already had on the low-cost house market. 


It could do much to halt the decay of our cities and prevent the growth of slums. 


It could make it easy for every American family to improve and modernize 
its present home or trade its old house in as down payment for a better new 


home. But... 


the new Housing Act 
will not be such a big law 
unless and until... 


. . . unless and until a lot of people in government and a lot of people in 
the homebuilding industry start thinking big instead of thinking 
small about the new law and how to make it work 


Gucats 


inte meals 


44.4 % reduction 


cash under old law 


(ele cash under new law 


thousands of dollars 6 7 8 9 10 " 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 value of house 


How the new Housing Law trims FHA down payments on used houses 
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Specifically ... before 


1. The President and Congress 


2. FHA 


3. Lending institutions 


4. Savings and loan societies, 


5. Homebuilders 


6. Realtors 


7. All remodelers 


8. Architects 


America can get 
the full benefit of the new law 


must recognize that in putting through this legislation they have done some- 
thing far more important than they knew. They must take effective steps to 
restore confidence (and self-confidence) in the housing agencies they are 
discrediting. They must let FHA spend enough more of its own income to 
do its new job right. They must fix up some of the blind spots in the law 
that make many sections unworkable. (See p. 100.) 


must modernize and streamline its appraisal procedures, employ a lot more 
first-class appraisers at much better pay, and work out a new underwriting 
approach that will make its appraisals dynamic without sacrificing their in- 
tegrity and soundness. (See p. 122.) 


must put up far more money than they have ever before provided to finance 
neighborhood improvement and home modernization—on top of putting up 
more money to finance more new houses at higher prices than they have ever 


financed before. (See p. 150.) 


which are now the biggest single source of money to refinance existing homes. 
must come to terms with FHA and work out a way to take advantage of the 
new provisions. This will probably require additional legislation. (See p. 181.) 


must wake up and realize that trade-ins could be as important as their new- 
house market as they are to the new car market. (See p. 132.) 


must get into the act in a big way, perhaps by setting up used-house exchanges 
in every community where home owners can trade their old house in at the 
FHA valuation to provide the down payment required to buy a new house 
or a better used house, (See p. 134.) 


must recognize that this is far more than a shot in the arm to the upper- 
and middle-income repair and modernization market in which they have 
heretofore operated; this is their chance to tap completely new and different 
markets in millions of low-priced houses that today get little maintenance and 
no modernization. (See p. 110.) 


must take a new interest in designing economy, livability and delight into 
remodeling for the average family. They must develop a completely new 
discipline to get this good design at lowest cost for the client and’lowest cost 


for themselves. (See p. 138.) 


Conversely, home owners, home remodelers and home remodeling investors 
must set a higher value on what the architect could do for them. For want 
of good design remodeling too often adds less value that it costs. 


9. A broadly representative, nongovernmental organization must be formed (as the President’s 


In brief—the Housing Act will not work 


Advisory Committee on Housing urged) to help promote and lead a dynamic 
program for renewal of the towns and cities of America. The public must be 
informed about this new legislation and public opinion must be mobilized 
so that citizens’ committees in communities all over the nation will take 
action to conserve and renew their existing housing. 


the way we all wish it would unless and until everybody concerned, 


from President Eisenhower down to the smallest subcontractor, pitches in to make it work 
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For everyone in homebuilding 
this is a great responsibility... 


In many ways this is the homebuilding industry’s own Housing Act, and so 
every segment of the homebuilding industry has a direct and special respon- 
sibility for making it work, 

This responsibility rests not-only on the builders, the suppliers and the 
realtors. It rests in equal measure on the mortgage lenders, who so often 
like to disclaim responsibility for the industry they finance. In this case 
the mortgage lenders had a bigger voice than any other group in developing 


The new Housing Act did not originate with the President. It did not ori- 


f. 
> 
the legislation. i 
; 
einate in the housing agencies. It did not originate in Congress. It originated ¥ 


in a joint recommendation from the leaders in every segment of the home- 
building industry, subsequently elaborated by a presidential advisory com- 
mittee drawn largely from the industry. The President based his housing 
program on their recommendations and Congress accepted most of them, some- 
times almost unchanged, sometimes changed beyond recognition. 


No other industry has been offered such a chance to have so much of its program enacted 
into law. So homebuilding has a responsibility, not only to the government, 
but to all private enterprise to make this industry-conceived Housing Act work. 

This responsibility is especially clear in those proposals which have to do 
with the improvement of existing homes, 

Now what will happen if the homebuilders, the realtors, the lumber dealers, 
the mortgage leaders and the architects fall down on the job they asked the 


government to help them tackle? 

This puts the industry in a very tough spot, for first the President and 
then Congress made enough changes in the industry’s recommendations so 
that many sections of the law just plain can’t be made to work until they are 
amended or much better implemented. This is particularly true of the rehabili- 


tation of rental housing under section 220. 


The thinking behind the new Housing Act 


The philosophy of the home improvement pro- 
visions in the new Housing Act was developed 
step by step by the homebuilding industry’s 
leaders at three successive Round Table con- 
ferences sponsored by House & Home. At the 
Round Table on the too cheap house (House 
& Home, Oct. 52) the industry first affirmed: 


“We do not believe the construction of cheap 
new houses is the best (or even always a 
good) answer to the need for better housing 
for low-income families, 


“We can provide good low-cost housing in 
most communities a lot more quickly and a 
lot more economically by modernizing old 
dwelling units than by building new ones... . 


“Our present programs are blind to the poten- 
tial of our 48 million existing buildings, Be- 
cause of that blindness many present programs 
seek to meet, through new construction, needs 
which could better be met by better use of old 
construction.” 


The Round Table which sent the open letter 
to President Eisenhower on housing policy am- 
plified that first statement in part as follows 
(House & Home, Jan. 1953) : 


“The US housing problem can never be solved 
until we recognize the importance of maintain- 
ing, improving and rehabilitating the million 
existing dwellings. 


“We believe amazing and momentous results 
might be achieved if the kind of mortgage 
insurance now available only for new construc- 
tion could also be made available for improve- 
ments and modernization. . . . 


“These results would be hastened if this better 
financing could enable homebuilders to parti- 
cipate directly in the reconditioning process 
by accepting old houses in trade as automobile 
dealers do and reconditioning them for resale. 
The sale of each new house could lead direct- 
ly to the improvement of a succession of older 
dwellings.” 


The Round Table on how to halt the spread 
of blight and the decay of our cities (House 
& Home, Oct. °53) devoted its entire report 
to this same theme, beginning: 


“Perhaps the most pressing challenge to 
private enterprise and the profit system in 
America is the challenge to conserve and im- 
prove the 48 million homes we live in. 


“Blight can be stopped only under the leader- 
ship of inspired and dedicated men, and only 
by harnessing every positive power: the 
dynamic of moral wrath, good citizenship, 
aroused public opinion, the dynamic of neigh- 
borhood pride, the dynamic of personal pride 
of ownership, and the dynamic of enlightened 
self-interest and the hope of honest profit.” 


Thirteen of the 22 members of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Housing 
Policy, the committee which blocked out the 
new Housing Act, were panel members at 
one or more of these Round Tables. 
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-e-and a great opportunity 


Some people will find ways to make a lot of money fixing up existing houses 
with the help of the new Housing Act. And no doubt a lot of other people 
will lose money letting smarter competitors get ahead of them. 

Whenever the rules for doing business are changed, the men who are quick 
to take advantage of the new rules stand to profit most. Here is a change 
in the rules that could pour billions of added dollars into homebuilding and 
home modernization if all its provisions can be made to work. The profits 
for the smart ones on such a multibillion dollar change in the rules could be 
very big indeed. 


Somewhere here the smart ones will find a fine new opportunity for 


the architect (see p. 138)... 

the builder (sce p. 132)... 

the realtor (see p. 134)... 

the lumber dealer (see p. 126)... 
the mortgage lender (see p. 150)... 


In the past people engaged in homebuilding—architects, builders, mortgage 
lenders, lumber dealers and realtors—have been notoriously slow in adjust- 
ing themselves to the money-making and money-losing impact of change. It 
took the architects nearly 20 years to see that vulume building was opening 
a far more profitable field for residential practice. Most of the homebuilders 
who saw FHA started missed the boat entirely. Many of today’s most suc- 
cessful builders are men who moved into homebuilding from other occupations 
to seize the new opportunities the old-line builders were passing up. 

Twenty years after FHA started the revolution in homebuilding there are 
still plenty of builders, plenty of money lenders, plenty of lumber dealers 
and plenty of building-material producers who don’t understand what has 
happened and why and who keep expecting a return to the good old days of 
handicraft homebuilding to which their production was geared and out of 
which they used to make good money. 


The profits some people will make under the new law will be great, 
but there is no reason why they should not be perfectly legitimate and perfect- 
ly honorable. They will cost the taxpayers not a penny if the FHA appraisals 
that permit those profits are sound and true. They will be the just, proper 
and necessary reward for an essential public service—for finding good ways 
to implement the new law and so help millions of American families to a 
better way of life by making their homes better places in which to live. 


HOUSING ACT... 


For a good example of the profits in modernization, turn the page >—> 
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LOCATION: San Francisco, Calif. 
CAMPBELL & WONG, architects 
JOHN C. CAMPBELL AND 
LINCOLN BARTLETT, 


owners and contractors 


Before. 46-year-old building had no foun- 
dations, no inside bathrooms, no _ hot 
water, no heating, no floor plugs, no hang- 
ing closets. Top two apartments brought 
$23 and $22 a month, lower two had to 
be entered down alley at left, up outside 
stairs in rear, These rented for $12 and 
$9, bringing total income to $66 a month, 
only $792 a year. Space under rear of 
house was divided into four dark, filthy 
storage basements, 


Photos: Morley Baer 


Before 


Under the new Housing Law, you can 


look behind the dirt an 


After unpainted cedar shingles nailed over old siding 


give needed weather-tightness, insure little 
maintenance. New trim paint, plant boxes, 
slab door complete inexpensive transformation. 


future 
lantern, 


HOUSE & HOME 
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a gold mine 


Last year Designer Jack Campbell bought the shabby building 
shown at left for $14,000—about the price of the lot alone on San 
Francisco’s Telegraph Hill. To most people it looked ripe for a 
wrecking crew. But it had two big points in its favor. 1) An 
improving location: the Hill was growing more fashionable every 
year, and with big windows and decks added the building could 
enjoy a magnificent view of the city and the bay. 2) Cheap space 
enclosed in sound bones: resting on high rock strata, it was well 
built, had no problems of rot, dampness or termites. 

Campbell wasn’t afraid to spend money in order to make 
money. In doing over four narrow railroad apartments into three 
modern ones, he put $16,000 into the building, nearly half of it 
for the heating and inside plumbing that didn’t exist before. 
Already total rents have soared from $66 to $475 a month (see 
captions above), and when Campbell spends another $4,000 to 
convert the rear basements into a fourth unit, he expects to gross 
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After. 
south to sunshine and view. 
owner’s apartment at top left (shown on 
following pages) could bring $150 a month. 
Adjacent unit rents for $125. Middle floor 
is now a single two-bedroom, two-bath flat 
paying $200, has a new side-alley entrance 
Basement 


Glass walls and sheltered decks face 
Designer- 


replacing old outside stairs. 
will be converted into $100 studio apart- 


ment facing new garden. Total income: 


$575 per month, almost $7,000 a year! 


$575—almost nine times the income the building used to earn. 

So far Campbell’s total investment is $30,000. To buy the lot, 
wreck and build the same square footage new would have cost 
about $55,000. Two local real estate agents estimate the building’s 
current resale value at close to $50,000, @ 67% potential profit! 

Says Campbell: “Comparable space cannot be built new for 
anything like the price of remodeling—if the remodeling is not 
overdone. If we fixed up a building of the same size that had at 
least some existing foundations and plumbing, the cost difference 
would have been even more spectacular.” 

There are thousands of old houses like this ready for the pluck- 
ing. Under the new Housing Law down payments are less, repay- 
ment period is extended to 30 years and maximum mortgage 
limits have gone up: on one- and two-family houses from $16,000 
to $20,000; on three-family houses from $20,500 to $27,500; on 
four-family buildings, like this one, from $25,000 to $35,000. 
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Before 


7 
aa 


After. Old living-kitchen of typical apartment has become a 
bright, spacious living room looking south over the city. .Har- i 
monious colors and small-scale furniture make room look even 
bigger. Painted heart-redwood planks were ripped off old wall, 
machine-planed and replaced. Inch-thick cork on party walls 
and ceiling of apartment below gives sound insulation, texture. 
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BEDROOM 
10'-9"x 13'-3" 
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BEDROOM 


BEFORE AFTER New kitchen was built by cutting through wall, using half of 
old bedroom (plan, left). Open shelves make it seem bigger. On 
other side of new plumbing wall inside bathroom was added. 
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BEHIND THE DIRT, A GOLD MINE 


Before. Rear porches had outdoor 
toilets and washtubs. Outside stair- 
ways obscured sun and broad pano- 
rama of San Francisco, 


After. Full glass walls open to 7’-wide 
sun decks, The most dramatic features 
of the remodeling, they were surpris- 
ingly small items in over-all costs. 
Four window walls like this totaled 
$700 ($300 for millwork, $200 for glass, 
$200 for labor). Two new decks stretch- 
ing 30’ width of building were added 
for $1,200, about $3 per sq. ft. 


Before. Hall past bedrooms to living- 
kitchen was dark and drab. Length 
Was accented by horizontal lines of 
wall molding, linoleum on floor. 


After. Living room at far end and bedroom 
with sliding doors (right) both share new 
light and space with hall. Hanging lantern, 
staggered pictures break up long vista. 


THE HOUSING ACT... AND A NEW MODERNIZATION MARKET 


But what abo 


The new Housing Act will stimulate home improvement in all price ranges— 
through the open-end mortgage, through the package mortgage, through trade- 
ins, through higher mortgage limits. 

But the Act will achieve only half its purpose if it fails to open up a whole 
new modernization and improvement market in homes that today do not even 
get a fresh coat of paint every ten years—let alone any real money spent to 
keep them attractive and up-to-date. 


Millions of houses get hardly a dollar for modernization from the day they are built to the day they fall apart, 
and so blight eats across neighborhood after neighborhood and our housing 
supply decays faster than we build new houses to replace it. 

That’s the disgrace the new Housing Act sets out to correct through a new 
partnership of government and industry. 

The homebuilding industry is as unprepared for this assignment as the goy- 
ernment itself. Ask any builder about modernization and he will start advising 
you not to spend more than $1,200 fixing up a $20,000 house for a quick turn- 
over, or he will tell you some pet idea for adding a bedroom, or squeezing a 
second bath into a too-small house. But don’t try to get his advice on how to 
spend $1,000 or $2,000 fixing up an old house in the $7,000 price class—the 
kind of house in which more than half our people live. You will draw a com- 
plete blank, for nobody ever does that. 


The hard fact is that modernization is still a difficult, fussy, high-cost specialty 


It is still in the handicraft stage where homebuilding itself was twenty years 
ago, before the government intervened with FHA and VA. 

Now the government is intervening again to encourage a revolution in old- 
house modernization akin to the revolution it has already brought about in 
new house construction. 

The government has taken the building industry at its word when the 
industry said: “We can provide good low-cost housing in most communities 
a lot more quickly and a lot more economically by modernizing old dwelling 
HACE Gs 

The new Housing Act aims to underwrite a whole new market for moderni- 
zation. It aims to start a whole new business—the improvement and moderni- 
zation of millions of modest homes that would otherwise continue sinking 
deeper into obsolescence and blight. 

This new market cannot be a high-cost, high-profit deal. It calls for com- 
pletely new techniques to streamline and economize an operation that has 
always heretofore been considered hopelessly involved. It calls for a lot of 
new thinking. 


Some of the problems and opportunities of low-cost modernization 


are illustrated on the following pages 
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“Must’’ reading for would-be modernizers: REHABILITATION AS A BUSINESS. National As- 

sociation of Real Estate Boards, 1737 K St., 

N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 99 pp. 7/2” x 1014". 
Illus. $1 


A compilation of 13 articles written by mod- 
ernization and property management spe- 
cialists and first published in the quarterly 
Journal of Property Management. Among the 
writers: Fritz B. Burns, Laurel G. Blair, 
Everett R. Cook, Kenneth Draper, Newton C. 
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Run-down houses in less-substantial sections of 

, our cities should get a boost from the new legis- 
lation. Neighborhoods like this one outside Bos- 
ton can be brought back from the brink of 
blight. To see how, turn the page. 
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A Turchon bargain, this 75-year-old, ten-room 
house sold for only $7,300 after a VA appraiser 
cut the valuation from $8,500. Two years later, 
painted and repaired (see right), the veteran 
buyer resold it for $12,500. Before moderniza- 
tion (see above), it was badly in need of paint 
and renovation outside and inside. Structure 
Was sound so no major repairs were made. Re- 
sales like this one convince both Turchon and 
his bankers that old houses have more value 
than is generally recognized. 


In old Boston, a dynamic realtor shows how the new Housing Act can be made to work 


Fabian Bachrach 


Biggest modernizer 


In the Boston suburbs Realtor Peter Turchon is doing such a 
spectacular job of restoring old houses and old neighborhoods 
he might be called exhibit'No, 1 in the modernizing business. 

He buys, fixes up and sells some 500 houses a year. In the 29 
years he has been in business he has given new economic life to 
thousands of houses, low-cost homes to thousands of families and 
worked out a technique of doing business that could be used in 
almost any city. So successful has he become that he has a multi- 
million-dollar business, seven sales offices and 26 salesmen. 
Visisnandaimaginatlonscharacterize™ the If Turchon were to write a modernization manual, he undoubt- 


work of 59-year-old Peter Turchon who has edly would emphasize these six points: 
done more to prove that old houses have 


Watiins tHadattoal “any “other inau?< By 1. Old houses have far more economic value and remaining use- 


modernizing old and very low-priced houses, ful life than 1S generally believed. 
he is demonstrating that this is one means 


Pe caniitating dectining “neighborhoods 2. They can be rehabilitated—at no great cost—to provide more j 


and at the same time providing low-cost space at lower monthly rates than new houses. 


housing in areas near where people work, m é . 2 , 
3. Banks and other lending institutions will finance such prop- 


erties, consider them good investments. 


4. A modernizer can work successfully within the framework of 


government mortgage insurance (in his case VA, but also under 
the new FHA rules). 


a 
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Before. Fast-decaying two-family house came to Turchon in an estate. 
Badly in need of paint, dirty, rundown, it needed thorough overhauling. 


Turchon never wants appraisers to see a house in this condition. 


“ne 


EE 


connie Uy 


After. The house was painted outside and inside, given two new furnaces 
GI down payment was $450. Carry- 
rent. 


and minor repairs and sold for $8,300. 
ing charges are $72.50 monthly of which owner gets $34.50 from 


buys and improves 500 houses a year 


5. Even one builder or real estate man, working in a community, 
can be enormously effective in stopping neighborhood decay. 


6. The modernization business is profitable for builder as well 
as for buyer. 


Large volume and fast turnover 


‘If Turchon’s methods work in Boston, where old houses are a drug 
on the market, they should work even better in newer cities where 
old houses have more value because they are scarcer. What is 
new and different about his operation is that he buys in volume, 
modernizes in volume and sells fast. A modest profit of less than 
3% of the sales price adds up to a substantial annual profit plus 
some long-term income from business properties which his firm, 
Homes, Inc., holds for itself or its afiliated companies. 

He buys his houses in groups when he can, purchasing at 
auctions and from probate court sales of old estates. Very few of 
his houses are bought singly; they usually come in groups up to 
70 or 80. He pays cash and has paid as much as $447,000 for one 
collection. Bankers and brokers know that Peter Turchon is in 
the market for houses and many purchases originate through them. 
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Another unique idea in the Turchon operation is his deep 
conviction that a two- or three-family house is a better buy for 
almost any family than a one-family house. As a result, about 
80% of his houses are multifamily. “When a young man buys 
a two- or three-family house, the extra income helps him to pay 
off more of the mortgage faster than if he bought a single house,” 
says Turchon. “There were fewer foreclosures on owner-occupants 
of two- and three-family houses than on one-family houses during 
the thirties.” The rent of the other apartments also acts as a 
cushion in time of trouble. At the end of the mortgage period the 
home owner has a valuable, profit-producing property. 

Several times a year the firm publishes a sales booklet that 
lists its properties. In the newest booklet there were 17 one- 
family houses that had an average sales price after fix-up of 
$7.963; 32 two-family houses averaging $9,090; 38 three-family 
houses at $10.989; 6 four-family houses at $12,180. In addition 
there were nine houses with one or more stores as part of the deal. 
Lowest-price house was a two-family at $4,900 and highest price 
was $29,000 for a four-family apartment and four stores. Prices 
are so low that buyers get a house of their own for about what 
their rent would be: from $30 to $60 a month. In fact, “pay like 
rent” is a standard Homes, Inc. slogan. 


HI 
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As a demonstration to sell eight, three-apart- 
ment houses in row at left, Turchon modernized 


one sample apartment. For $8,3C0 owner got 


new kitchen, bath, flooring, paint and paper 
for his own apartment, could pay to have others 
fixed. Tenants pay $57 in rent; owner pays $24. 


Five row houses, each with three apartments, built about 
1900, were repainted, modernized and sold for $7,600 each. 
Veterans paid $1,100 down, $75 per month but got $48 
from rent. One GI soon resold his house at nearly $1,000 
profit, bought another Turchon house. 


At $10,900 three-apartment house 
(below) was a bargain as two 
tenants paid $60 in rent, left owner 
$39 to pay. To duplicate it would 
cost at least $30,000 plus land, 


team 


ANd 


Turchon modernizes houses of all types and ages 


Buying in groups he has to take what comes, the good and the 
bad. Because they have handled some ancient houses and seen 
them sell, Turchon and his staff have developed a fresh and opti- 
mistic approach to old houses. “Destruction is not the answer,” 
he says. “We think there is value in everything because we've 
seen that every house looks like a palace to someone.” Their 
typical buyer is a young veteran between 26 and 34 who is a 
working man, the son of people who have rented all their lives. 
Now, thanks to VA, he can become an owner, not of just a house 
but of a piece of income property. 

What Homes, Inc. does to modernize the property must satisfy 
three buyers: the veteran, the VA and the bank which does the 


financing. Over 80% of Turchon sales are VA and consequently 


VA sets the pattern for other properties, too. “VA fixes the sales 
price and keeps it low,” says Turchon. “Appraisals are low be- 
cause the appraiser has the vine-covered cottage in mind as the 
ideal house and these older houses do not look very good in 
comparison.” 


Because VA fixes the sales price, the amount of modernization _ 


in any one house is limited by the harsh reality of the appraisal. If 
there is a vacancy in a house (whether one- or six-family) it is 
standard procedure to fix up that space. Thea the modernized 
apartment becomes the new owner’s home. If there is no vacancy, 
Turchon cannot evict a renter but must find a buyer who, as 
future owner, can choose the apartment he wants to live in and 
then evict the tenant so repairs can be made. He seldom mod- 
ernizes all apartments—first because there are tenants who do not 
want to move, but primarily because he could not get his money 
back. He will always do as much fixing up as the owner will pay 
for, encourages owners in a do-it-yourself program and will sell 
them paint, flooring, wallpaper, kitchen equipment and other 
items at his cost. 


Painting: a new paint job outside is practically a standard prac- 
tice. Homes, Inc. paints or papers the owner’s apartment (or all 
of a one-family house) and often does entrance halls. They patch 
interior plaster walls, then repaint or paper. 


Structural changes: these cost money, are avoided when possi- 
ble. In the first-floor store which was converted to an apartment 
(see p. 120), the company built new interior partitions, covered 
them with dry wall, added wallpaper. They also use dry wall to 
build a new ceiling in an old room that is too high. (See p. 152.) 


Kitchens: nearly always redone in at least one apartment. Many 
old houses have a coal or wood stove and a black iron sink, 
These are ripped out, replaced with new white units. New cab- 
inets may be added; new asphalt tile or linoleum flooring is in- 
stalled in about half the jobs. Kitchens are always painted. 


Bathrooms: no set rule. While Turchon likes to put in a brand 
new bath, “plumbing is the most expensive thing to change,” 
says Turchon’s son-in-law Charles Norton, in charge of all repair 
work. The firm operates in about 20 different suburbs where 
plumbing codes vary tremendously. They never know what a 
plumbing inspector will require. In one house they removed an 
old black kitchen sink, intending to put the new sink on the old 
base. But a plumbing inspector turned a $40 item into a $225 
job by requiring new plumbing and a new vent clear to the roof. 
“The archaic codes make plumbing short cuts practically impos- 
sible,” says Norton. 

As a result they tend not to change plumbing if it is in working 
order. If an old toilet with a ceiling-high wood tank is okay, it 
stays. Rather than repair an old tank, they would put in a new 
toilet. If a “walking tub” (with legs) is sound, it stays. But they 
often put in new wall tile, new flooring, have completely mod- 
ernized many baths with new fixtures. “A new tub might cost 
oniy $75,” says Norton, “but maybe the plumbing in the wall for 
a shower is $200 and $100 more for plastering and carpentry 
work, so you spend $300 to replace a tub.” 


Wiring and lighting: new lighting fixtures are usually in- 
stalled. They are cheap, make a good showing and VA wants 
them. New wiring is added where necessary. Usually new con- 
venience outlets are put in every room. Sometimes houses are 
completely rewired; sometimes only one or two new circuits are 


added to the system. 


Floors: Homes, Inc. sands hardwood floors but most floors are 
soft wood, which is cleaned, repainted or covered with linoleum. 


Heat: to satisfy VA and the bank, they usually modernize the 
heating system. They may put a warm-air furnace or an oil- 
burning boiler in the basement, a floor furnace in a ground-floor 
apartment or an oil-burning stove in the kitchen with a wall 
heater in the living room. “A large number of people prefer a 
range burner (oil-burning cook stove) in the kitchen to a warm- 
air furnace in the basement,” says Turchon. “We put in the 
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furnace to satisfy the insuring agency and the mortgage lenders 
but if a family doesn’t use it, it rusts out in about four years.” 


Exterior repairs: Handling hundreds of houses a year, Turchon 
finds all kinds of conditions and, except for painting, has no 
standard procedure. He repairs masonry foundations, replaces 
rotten wood in plates, sills or elsewhere, adds new siding (see 
photos, right). He never covers wood siding, considers a good 
paint job is better. Roofs are always repaired. 


They subcontract half the work 


The firm has from a dozen to 25 key men on its payroll but also 
subcontracts about half the labor to men who work for them full 
time, All electrical work, plumbing and tiling is subcontracted. 
They sub about half of the heating, painting. carpentry but usually 
do their own floors and plasterwork. Both their own men and the 
subs have been with them for years. can work with a minimum 
of instructions. While hourly rates are below those paid in new 
construction, their crews work a full year, can work inside all 
winter if weather is bad. All work is open shop. so there are no 
Jurisdictional disputes. 

When Homes, Inc. hires a new man they prefer a maintenance 
man to someone who has worked on new construction. A mainte- 
nance man has a better idea of fix-up, has more imagination and 
is more likely to be a Jack of all trades. “Improvisation and 
imagination” is the way Norton describes much of their work. 

Nothing would please Turchon more than if he could do a 
complete modernizing job in every building but from experience 
he knows that uncontrolled costs can mount rapidly. 

“We lose money,” he says, “only when we do too much. We 
bought one big house for $9,200 and put in new baths, a kitchen, 
new heat, completely redecorated—a really picture-book job. We 
hoped to sell it for around $21.000. But the market wouldn’t stand 
that much. We had to sell it for $17,000 and we lost $2,000.” 

Says Charles Norton: “Knowing your market is basic—whal 
owners want and what is necessary in a particular area. You 
can’t do what you yourself would do if you were living there. 
In some areas and some price classes you have to have a powder 
room on the main floor. In others you don’t because people 
don’t expect it.” The emphasis which Homes, Inc. places on know- 
ing the market has particular significance for new-house builders 
who can team up with a real estate broker to avoid trouble. 


Run down and in a poor neighborhood, old house (left) had 
so little market value Turchon found a do-it-yourself 
owner, a maintenance man who paid only $250 down, 
total of $5,600. Turchon’s carpenter helped with work 
which included turning two small rooms into a large room, 
new aluminum windows, new ceilings, linoleum floors, new 


kitchen and bath, all new paper and paint. Lot is over 
one acre. A Boston bank took a conventional mortgage. 


Within a year owner sold this $7,810 house for $9,500, then 


bought another Turchon house, 


Photo shows process of re- 


painting when house was given new kitchen, bath, heating 


plant. Many old houses like this have good lines, take on en- 


tirely new look if given paint, minor repairs, freshening up. 


When plates and corner 
posts are rotted, they are 
torn out and replaced. Ba- 
sic weaknesses like those 
shown right are never cov- 
ered up as it is poor prac- 


‘tice, would not pass care- 


ful scrutiny of VA or of 
the lending institution, 


Major repair jobs are 
done when necessary, as 
in this big house which got 
much new sheathing and 
siding, new windows and 
other work. Buying as he 
does in groups, Turchon 
takes what comes, mod- 
ernizes each house so it 
is marketable in its area. 
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Before. Entire group was down at the heel. Store on first floor of center 
building had been vacant for 25 years so it was made into apartment, 
Three-family house (left) was repainted and top-floor apartment modern- 
ized with new kitchen, sink, stove, bath. Rents on two apartments are 
$24 each. Gl price was $10,300 with $400 down, 20-year mortgage. 


After. Whole neighborhood got pickup from Turchon’s optimism. New 
first-floor apartment (center) was rebuilt with new partitions, dry wall, 
Paper, paint, wiring, heating, bath. Foundations were pointed up, siding 
repaired. Sales price including small store (right, $25 rent) and top apart- 
ment was $9,300. Two-family house at right was priced at $8,700. 


Belief in old house value underlies Turchon operations 


Central purchasing saves money 


Homes, Inc. acts as a central purchasing agent even though much 
of the repair work is done by subcontractors. They purchase 
lighting fixtures, paint, wallpaper, plumbing supplies, kitchen 
and bath items, linoleum and other materials wherever they get 
a good buy, store them in the basement of their office building 
or in a warehouse which they own. Wallpaper costs them 20¢ to 
50¢ a roll, an oil burner $65, and a 6’ combination stove, oven, 
sink and refrigerator is $365, 


How you find buyers 


To sell 500 old houses year after year takes a lot of skill and 
experience. A natural merchandiser, Turchon backs his salesmen 
with a steady stream of newspaper advertisements and sales ma- 
terial. His own staff sells about 90% of the houses; the rest are 
sold by outside brokers to whom he pays a full 6%. He circularizes 
hundreds of brokers. He builds a few new houses a year so has a 
wide variety of houses to offer a prospect. His seven sales offices 
are located prominently in the different suburbs, always have a 
window filled with photos and alluring prices. Sales costs, com- 
mission and advertising average about 2% of the selling price. 

Most sales are made within 30 to 60 days after fix-up begins. 
An excellent time to sell is when the repair work is going on, as 
people like to see a house that is full of workmen. “Activity 
begets activity,” says Turchon. 

When a buyer is found, the credit forms are filled out, and not 
until then is a bank approached. A bank makes its own appraisal 
and if it will take a mortgage, a request for a VA commitment 
is made by the bank if a veteran is involved. Usually VA takes 
about a month to process the papers. 


Boston banks will finance old houses 


One of the most significant lessons to be learned from the Turchon 
operation is that bankers will buy mortgages on old houses. 
Bankers have learned to have confidence in Turchon, his houses 
and his buyers. Over the years they have seen buyers’ make 
further improvements in their houses, resell at a considerable 
profit, or pay off the mortgages. 

Much of Turchon’s good relationship with banks is due to his 
basic philosophy that the bank’s investment must be protected 
at any cost. “No bank lost money on our houses in the depres- 
sion,” he says, and he goes to great lengths today to make sure 
that banks have neither trouble nor losses from his buyers. 

“If a buyer gets into trouble with payments, we lend him the 
money. “If Turchon makes a loan to a buyer on a second mortgage, 
“we don’t bother him for payment as long as he is paying the 
bank regularly.” He has made many loans without interest, but 
charges 414% on most second mortgages. In effect he uses second 
mortgages as a form of open-ending, will lend to buyers for any 
legitimate purpose including fixing up the building. 

He goes on the assumption that people are honest and has 
had to write off few bad debts. He has sold to many Negroes, 
found them honest and fair. “They are good credit risks.” 

Since more than 80% of Turchon mortgages are VA, it may be 
said that the banks take no risks. But even before VA was started, 
he was getting conventional mortgages, gets up to 20% that 
way now. Bankers like his business because it has proved to 
be sound. 

Says President Charles Sloan of the East Cambridge Savings 
Bank: “Modernizing old homes takes imagination, capital, drive 
and integrity. Peter Turchon has them all. His business is good for 
the buyers and safe for banks.” 


Excellent location of this big house in Wellesley made it worth 


a major modernization job. Homes, Inc. will spend as much 


on a house as market price justifies. This house sold for 


$16,000 and warranted a new paint job outside, paint and paper 
inside, new flooring, furnace, bath and kitchen. 


Turchon gives much credit to the Boston bankers, whose good 
judgment in helping working people to become home owners has 
revitalized and rehabilitated neighborhoods. 


Could FHA work like VA? 


Turchon’s executive vice president and general manager of the 
business is Phil Stuart, who was chief evaluator in the Massachu- 
setts FHA office for ten years. Consequently Homes, Inc. under- 
stands how FHA works and has a friendly relationship with the 
Boston office. Both Turchon and Stuart would like to believe that 
the new FHA Housing Act will stimulate the sale of old houses and 
encourage mortgage business for their firm. But they wonder if 
FHA can change so that modernizers can work in its framework. 

“FHA needs a new philosophy on appraisal,” says Stuart, “and 
a more liberal approach to old houses. It needs to raise its 
sights and not be so restrictive on what is eligible.” Says 
Turchon: “FHA has turned down one whole section as having out- 
lived its usefulness. It rejects whole neighborhoods as valueless.” 

They also point out that FHA will need many more appraisers 
if it is to get any volume of old-house business. FHA has so 
few men that by the time it could appraise a house and write 
a report, Homes, Inc. would have the house fixed up and sold. 
No builder, especially no small builder, can afford to have a house 
on his hands for a long time awaiting an FHA decision. 


‘*Example is the best teacher’’ 


It is now an old story to Homes, Inc. that when they modernize 
one or more houses in an old neighborhood they usually start a 
chain reaction toward improvement. In Lynn the firm acquired 
13 old houses in a neighborhood so run down that it was fast be- 


floor, ceiling, all new equipment. 
like this in a good neighborhood for $16,000 con- 
vinces buyers that old houses can be bargains. 


G. T. Dickso: 
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New bathrooms replaced old with 


new flooring, wall tile, all equip- 
ment plus a new paint and wall- 
Kitchens and baths 
always get the major attention. 


paper job. 


New window gave a once dingy kitchen a new 


outlook. Entire kitchen was changed with new 


A big house 


coming a slum. Houses were in poor shape; yards were piled 
high with debris. Market value was $7,000 each, but Homes, 
Inc. sold the houses at $8,300 to $8,700 after they had been 
repaired and the yards had been cleaned up. “The whole neighbor- 
hood was improved because example is the best teacher,” says 
Turchon. He encourages neighbors and adjacent owners to improve 


their houses and has given them free paint if they would use it. 


Large volume, low profit but some long-term gains 


Buying in groups, Turchon gets 25, 50 or more houses and 
assorted properties for a lump sum, and consequently does not 
have a specific price on each house. He must make money on 
the group, but he does not know his actual profit until the last 
house is sold. He says his net profits (after sales costs and over- 
head) run slightly less than 3% of the selling price. On 500 
houses a year, averaging around $10,000, this is a tidy sum. 

But there is another side to the business which adds versatility 
and long-term gains. This is his practice of keeping some busi- 
ness properties and apartment houses for Homes. Inc. or its affili- 
ated owning corporations. In many of his group purchases there 
are stores, small office buildings or apartments which either with 
or without modernization can be turned into profitable investments. 
These he keeps, and his family portfolio is now bulging with deeds 
to properties that gladden the eyes of astute New Englanders. 

Peter Turchon has been successful because he believes in what 
he is doing. He is convinced an old house in his area is a far better 
value for the average low-income buyer than a new house. As he 
pours over the photographs of his houses, he is apt to exclaim: 
“Look ‘at this: a three-family house for $8,000! Where else can 
you get housing values like this?” 

Many new housebuilders would agree with him. 
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< an established neighborhood 


< trees 
<lawn 


< landscaping 


proximity to: 
< stores 
< schools 
< churches 


< transportation 


The builders have promised to “provide good low-cost housing in 
most communities a lot more quickly and a lot more economically 
by repairing and modernizing old dwelling units than by build- 


ing new ones... .” 
2 


But what makes an old house worth modernizing? 


< entertainment 


< jobs 

space: 
< large rooms 
< high ceilings 
< play space 


< attic and basement 


< porches 


< fireplaces 


< low price 


< low taxes 


<no more assessments 


< psychological security 


< nostalgic architecture of one’s childhood 
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1. More space for the money. The older houses tend to be 
more spacious than the new houses most families feel they can 
afford to buy today. Under normal conditions realtors say you 
should be able to buy a “comparable amenity” in an old house 
20% cheaper than in a new one. Many substantial old houses can 
be fixed up to include a rental unit that makes the property almost 
self-sustaining. This is the type most frequently chosen by volume 
remodelers like Turchon (p. 112). 


2. A central location. The appeal of a short walk to work, to 
shops, schools, recreation, is important if the neighborhood is not 
slipping down the road to blight. Rule No. I for modernization is: 
Do not make a single house too good for its community. But volume 
remodelers can often avoid this danger by rehabilitating all the 
houses on a block simultaneously; and the new Housing Act offers 
many new federal aids to rehabilitate whole neighborhoods, 


3. Maturity. Full-zrown shade trees, established lawns, gardens, 
shrubbery lend dignity and charm which it may take new develop- 
ments years to equal. Also, many people have sentimental attach- 
ments to old houses which reconcile them to inconveniences. 


The standard for modernization is set by new houses 


By definition, modernization means giving an old house the 
features that people are insisting on in new houses. To have your 
cake and eat it too—to have these advantages of the old house 
plus the things that make people want a new one—modernization 
usually means giving your old house as many as you can afford of 
these new-house features: 


1. attractive kitchens 

2. attractive bathrooms 

3. adequate wiring 

4. good heating 

5. open planning, in many cases 

6. enough windows and big enough windows 
7. easy upkeep surfaces 


and, along with other amenities, a general air of freshness, desira- 
bility and good living. 
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Photos: (below) Dean Vannice; (others) Richard Fish 


sence 


Before. Houses were over 50 years old, had been soundly built with red- 
wood underpinnings, but were in poor repair. Although brick founda- 
tions were in good shape, exterior paint was nonexistent. Original houses 
had no plumbing so subsequent owners put plumbing into rear annexes. 


Fritz Burns takes a new look at old houses, shows 


After. Sparkling color job trims 25 years off the appearance of all three. 
Porch was removed from house at left; entrance of middle house was 
modernized. Both were given new baths, kitchens, flooring, heat, decora- 
tion. House at right was only painted; tenants were left undisturbed. 


How to improve a neighborhood 


Fritz Burns, one of the country’s best-known builders, has just 
finished fixing up three old houses in downtown Los Angeles as a 
demonstration that modernization can be practical and profitable. 


As national chairman of NAREB’s “Build America Better” com- 
mittee, Burns has been preaching to both realtors and builders 
about the need for rehabilitating our cities. Last year Burns began 
practicing what he preaches, has now staged a convincing demon- 
stration of what one man can do to catch a neighborhood just before 
it slides downhill to become a slum. Not only has Burns modernized 
the old houses shown above. but his good example has stimulated 
the entire neighborhood to self-improvement. 


Located on once aristocratic Bunker Hill, these houses are only 
a few minutes’ walk from Los Angeles’ Civic Center. Burns knew 
that people would pay good rent to live here if they could find 
decent houses. Capitalizing on the walk-to-work idea, Burns 
decided to renovate the two houses on the left completely but did 
only an exterior paint job on the house at the right as he did not 


want to disturb three clergymen who had rented it for many years. 


With his son Pat acting as project boss, Burns pumped far more 
money into two of the houses than most modernizers would feel 
was economical. But the results have proved Burns was right and 
that a major rehabilitation job pays off in satisfactory rentals. The 
house on the left cost $7,000 and Burns spent $13,000 more in 
improvements. (See costs below, photographs opposite page.) 
Now it brings in $100 a month from each of two apartments, which 
Burns considers a fair return on his $20,000. The house in the 
center cost $6,000 to buy and $9.700 to remodel. The two apart- 
ments bring in a total of about $200 a month. 


Cost breakdown on house at left: carpentry labor $4,978, 
dry wall, installed $1,460, plumbing $1,289, exterior painting 
$800, interior painting and papering $771, wiring $739, 
lumber $584, linoleum $551, heating $431, cabinets, vent 
hoods, fans $406, hardware $256, doors, windows $239, 


sheet metal $177, wrought iron $160, roofing $95, 


Plans for house at left. See photos opposite 
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Before. Living rooms were old- 
fashioned, dingy, lighting hopeless 
and ceilings disproportionately high. 


After. Each apartment got new fioor- 
ing, dropped ceilings. Repainted wood- 
work and walls, in cheerful- colors, are 
becomingly lit. As plan shows, the 
upstairs rooms were combined to give 


better, more livable proportions. 


Before. It is important when you 
clean up a back yard like this to get 
neighbors to follow suit. 


After. To show how pleasant a back 
yard can be, Burns turned the lumber 
jungle into this screened patio. Al- 
though too costly for a typical remod- 


eling, it demonstrates what owners or 


tenants can do themselves. 


Before. Kitchens were relics of the 


dark ages, had no windows, were so 
dismal they kept the rents low. 


After. Kitchens, new in every respect, 
sparkle with color and, since pantries 
were removed, with light. Bathrooms 
were also completely redone with new 


floors, all new plumbing equipment. 
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HOUSING ACT... AND THE FHA APPRAISER 


The new Housing Act cannot be much more than a blueprint of hopes until 
Congress and the administration a) start building FHA up in the public 
esteem instead of tearing it down; b) let FHA spend a lot more of its in- 
come and employ a lot more good people to do its vastly increased job right. 

For the success of the new law would make FHA one of the most import- 
ant, all-pervasive agencies of the federal government, touching closely the 
life of millions of families and changing the way they live through its cradle- 
to-the-grave influence on the homes in which they live—their design and con- 
struction standards, their price, their mortgage terms, their resale, their 
maintenance and, at last, their modernization. 


Here are a few of FHA’s many new jobs 


1. FHA must start playing an active and dynamic part in financing quality 
houses—a market FHA has heretofore left largely to the conventional lenders 
while concentrating its own operations in the market under $12,000. 


2. FHA must start playing a dynamic role in the financing of existing houses 
—a field in which FHA has heretofore insured hardly one mortgage in ten. 
And remember—appraising a single old house may take almost as much time 
as evaluating a whole tract of standardized new houses. 


3. FHA must stand ready to open end all its present portfolio. 


4. Before a used house is sold, FHA must stand ready to give either or both 
parties (through the mortgage banker) an appraisal which most people will 
construe as what the US government thinks it is worth. And FHA must stand 
ready to back this appraisal by insuring for a low premium a bigger mortgage 
than any non-FHA lender is allowed to take at that valuation. 


How can FHA cope with all its new assignments with only 11 appraisers for the nine southern counties of New 


What would happen if any investor could 
call on the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for an appraisal fixing the fair 
market value of any stock he was thinking 
of buying? And remember—there are only 
some 2,300 listed stocks; there are some 50 
million with another 1 
million added each year. 

In all past time, buying a house used 
to be a horse trade where you might get 
a bargain and you might get stung. From 
now on no smart buyer need commit him- 
self without first getting an appraisal from 
FHA. After that, he may still pay more if 
he is anxious. He may pay less if the seller 
is pressed, But either way, he can have a 
US government valuation from FHA to 
guide him and US government mortgage 
insurance from FHA to help him borrow 
almost the full price! 


present homes, 


York (population more than 8 million), only three appraisers for the state 
of Massachusetts, only 18 appraisers in Los Angeles? The FHA staff may 
sound adequate when only its 5,000 total is mentioned. It does not look 
so big when you know nearly half of them are bookkeepers—most of them 
punching IBM cards for the 314 million Title I repair loans now outstanding. 

Even before the new Housing Act was signed, FHA was slower and further 
behind in its processing than ever before. Now Congress has multiplied the 
I'HA underwriters’ potential workload many times over—but instead of 
allowing FHA to increase its expenditures in proportion, Congress slashed 
almost to nothing FHA’s request for permission to spend a little more of its 
own income and turned a deaf ear to the housing industry’s plea that FHA 
was paying its appraisers so poorly that FHA could not hope to hold its 
good men or attract good new men without great personal sacrifice. 

This creates a very serious situation. And perhaps its most serious aspect 
is the implicit evidence that neither the administration that sponsored it nor 
the Congress that passed it really understood what a dynamic, far-reaching 
law they were enacting. This is part of the price the home-owning public and 
the homebuilding industry must pay for the confusions over FHA after April 
12; perhaps instead of complaining we should all be cheering that among 
such distractions and alarms we got as good a law as we did. 


But the new law cannot be more than half effective until the President himself takes vigorous and understanding action 
to restore confidence in FHA and until Congress comes back and finishes the job—which means 
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1. fixing up the sections which almost everybody knows are unworkable; 


2. letting FHA spend enough of its income to meet its vastly greater obligations 
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i | The new Housing Act calls for 
: new and radical thinking about FHA appraisals 


The new Housing Act can be no better than FHA and its appraisal system. 

Everything bold and new in the law is left up to FHA to implement. 
Every dynamic section is predicated on the hope and expectation that FHA 
can provide thousands upon thousands of appraisals that, by some miracle, 
will satisfy home owners, home buyers, builders, mortgage lenders and Senate 
investigators alike. 

Every incentive and every encouragement offered to stimulate better con- 
struction and better modernization will be nullified unless the FHA appraisers 
translate those incentives into dollars and cents. 


Consider two casesin point: 1. The law seeks to lower the down payments on better houses—but what 
good will that do if short valuations make higher down payments necessary ? 
What builder will spend more money for better homes unless FHA will 
match his bigger spending in its appraisal? 


2. The law provides for dual appraisals on present houses—one appraisal 
for the house as is, one appraisal for the house fixed up to FHA-approved 
specifications. What good will that do unless the fixed-up appraisal is enough 
higher to cover the cost of the work? Who will pay for the improvements if 
the appraiser says they will add less than their cost to the house’s value? 


Only the best appraisers can answer questions like these. Only the best ap- 
praisers can decide quickly and correctly which improvements add less to 
value than their cost, and which improvements add more. 

Section after section of the new law calls for brand-new thinking about a 
brand-new kind of appraisal—a new kind of appraisal which will be less 
concerned with what the house would realize on foreclosure under 1932 
conditions than with how to encourage better living in old houses and new 
without sacrificing sound appraisal principles. 

For FHA has two great advantages over a conventional lender: in case 
of depression foreclosure it can pay off in debentures instead of in cash 
and wait for the housing market to come back. 


FHA is quite unprepared for the awesome responsibility the Act imposes on its underwriters 


FHA has a fine system for appraising low-cost new construction—the very 
best, in fact—but FHA gets into trouble whenever it gets far beyond the 
field prescribed by its minimum property requirements—i.e., far beyond the 
$10,000 house. 

Here are some unanimous criticisms of FHA appraisal policies and practices 
expressed to the FHA commissioner by the industry leaders sent to a HOUSE 
& Home Round Table to speak for the American Institute of Architects, the 
National Association of Home Builders, the Mortgage Bankers Association, 
the American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers, the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
the Prefabricated House Manufacturers Institute, the Building Research 
Advisory Board and the Lumber Dealers Research Council: 


“Today the odds are loaded against quality at almost every step in the FHA appraisal procedure ... 
“FHA has not kept up with the revolution in homebuilding FHA made possible... 

“FHA must catch up with the technological practice that is fast obsoleting yesterday's house... 
“FHA has misunderstood the revolution in architecture and delayed its progress ... 

“We ask only that FHA appraisals be fair and stop discriminating against quality.” 


Those criticisms were voiced before the attack on FHA following the Hollyday 

ouster April 12. That attack has so demoralized the underwriting section of 2 
FHA that the appraisers are afraid to use affirmative judgment on anything, 

“I can’t get fired for saving no” is now the guiding principle for far ‘too 

many FHA appraisals, 
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Should FHA give up insuring home repair loans? 


‘Yes,’ says the American Bankers Assn. Twenty years 
have taught most banks that Title I loans are safe, profit- 
able. So most banks no longer need FHA insurance 


The FHA investigation, it began to appear last month, has struck an unintended 
blow for private enterprise. With such widely publicized criticism of FHA’s 
Title I repair program, with the new Housing Act and subsequent regulations 
tightening it drastically, the suggestion that banks should stop asking FHA to 


reinsure their repair loans and rely instead on their own judgment was finding 
more and more acceptance. 


The big artillery behind returning home repair loans to private enterprise 
was wheeled out in August by the installment credit commission of the American 
Bankers Assn. In a 15-page pamphlet (House & Home, Sept. ’54, News) 
the ABA argued with copious documentation that 20 years’ experience with 
FHA repair loans has taught banks that Title I loans are as safe as they are 


profitable, so: 


1. Most banks no longer need FHA insurance. 

2. Most banks do not want to pay for FHA insurance. 

The plain truth is that FHA has made a mountain of profit from its 34% 
repair loan insurance premium. Since 1939, despite losses from the frauds 
that prompted the scandal-hullabaloo, FHA has piled up a $27 million surplus 
out of its $118 million Title I premiums to date. In effect, the ABA was 
arguing that FHA Title I insurance was so overpriced it would save banks 


money to do without it. 


As ABA itself reported, more and more banks were deciding on self-insur- 


ance. This month Bank of America, the nation’s largest, planned to announce 


that it has established its own program of home repair loans completely di- 


vorced from FHA. 


Why ABA urges that banks set up own loan programs 


Excerpts from the ABA’s argument that banks 
stop making FHA Title I repair loans be- 
cause it is better business to make such loans 
on their own: 

Over the years, more and more commercial 
banks engaged in the home improvement loan 
field haye adopted their own modernization 
financing program. This thinking has been 
stimulated because of the recent investigation 
of FHA and the Housing Act of 1954 (which 
cuts FHA insurance from 100% to 90% of 
each loan and restricts financing to items 
improving the “basic livability or utility” of 
the property). It is the feeling of many top 
bank installment credit operators that the 
subsequent regulations may be so restrictive 
and so full of red tape that operating under 
them will be impractical. 

The mere fact of being identified with a 
governmental insured loan program that could 
become the subject of congressional investiga- 
tion and criticism may at times reflect un- 
favorably on all banks. This, coupled with 
the uncertainty of the future of FHA Title I 
and the possible recurrence of past incon- 
yeniences, is the reason why banks prefer to 
haye their own plans in operation. 


Since 1939 when lending institutions were 
required to pay an insurance premium of 34 
of 1% per annum on the face amount of the 
FHA Title I loan into a government insurance 
reserye, the FHA has been able to pay all its 
expenses and all the claims presented, and 
accumulate a surplus of over $27 million with 


over $30 million additional of unearned 
premiums: 
FHA Trrte I Insurance Funp 
July 1, ’39Dec. 31, '53 
Income (premiums 34% per annum)........ eee $118,355,888 
Paid out; 
Salaries and expenseS.......e+008 $23,067,495 
Losses and reserves for losses,... 68,183,903 
91,251,398 
Surplus! os aesela tie slots aas sistolstatea's a aia alee siainteeettialaist sisi $27,104,490 
Craims Paw 1948-1953 
Average Gross Claim 
Year outstanding claims paid Yoage 
$761,151,000 $14,346,000 1.9 
868,653,000 17,494,000 2.0 
941,556,000 18,148,000 1.9 
1,013,257,000 12,086,000 1.2 
1,156,073,000 11,524,000 1.0 
1,482,400,000 14,995,000 1.0 


The gross claims paid is not an ultimate 
loss. Recovery is approximately 50¢ on the 
$1 as indicated by the following 20-year rec- 
ord—1934-1954., 


Total’ douns, Insured; driccene ccs ev ee scerrieeaiects $7,535,375,987 
Claims paid (1.98%)....... > 149,113,324 
Actual and estimated recovery. 75,514,804 
Net loss (.989)....sssceeeeees : 73,598,520 


The soundness of home-owner credit is 
amply demonstrated by this experience; and 
when the premium of 34% per annum or 
214% for a 36-month loan is compared to the 
actual losses to date, it can easily be seen 
that the prudent lender could have protected 
himself equally well without such insurance. 
This is the time for private banking to take 
the initiative and operate without reliance on 
government-sponsored insurance. The ABA 
installment credit commission has conducted 
a study among commercial banks that have 
adopted their own plans. The results: 


BANKS’ EXPERIENCE WITH OWN PLANS 


In every case, bank plans evaluated dis- 
closed that their losses amounted to consider- 
ably less than the premium would haye been 
had they been insured under and paid such 
premiums to FHA. In a number of instances 
the losses to date were about one third of the 
Title I insurance premium cost. The follow- 
ing experience is typical: 

Since 1946, one bank has made more than $62 
million in modernization loans under its own 
plan, and to date its loss ratio has averaged 
Y% of 1% of dollar volume before recoveries. 
Another bank has extended since 1948 almost $9 
million in modernization loans on its own, and 
its loss ratio before recoveries to March. 31, 
54 was .259% and after recoveries its loss 
ratio amounted to .170%. In March 750, another 
bank placed its own modernization financing 
plan in operation, and as of May 31, °54 its 
cumulated loss ratio to liquidation amounted to 
.62%. The other extreme is the experience of a 
bank that adopted a home improvement plan five 
years ago and to date has granted more than $18 
million of such loans to property owners with a 
loss experience of 1/10 of 1% of this volume. 


PLANS IN OPERATION 


Generally, the procedure being followed by 
banks in processing applications differs very 
little from the procedure used in evaluating 
other types of installment credit. The policies 
in relation to dealers and individual credit 
qualifications are about the same as those 
under Title I. 

There are two approaches to an uninsured 


HOW BIG IS THE FIX-UP MARKET? 


For years, building experts have sensed that 
official government figures on the amount of 
money going into repairs, maintenance and 


additions to the nation’s homes have been 
far short of. the real total. The Commerce 
Dept. had estimated such expenditures at $614 
billion a year. 

Last month, the Census Bureau came up 
with new statistics that indicated the building 
experts were right. Excluding fix-up outlays 
by tenants (included in the old estimates), 
Census estimated that US home owners put 
$8 billion a year into improving and maintain- 
ing their homes. ; 


(For details, see News, p. 49) 
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modernization program, the over-the-counter 
method and dealer originated business. On 
direct business, each application is negotiated 
by the customer directly with the bank and 
the entire procedure is handled by the lend- 
ing institution. The proceeds of the loan are 
generally disbursed to the customer. 

On dealer originated business, the applica- 
tion is completed by the dealer/contractor 
and submitted to the bank for credit con- 
sideration. The procedure does not vary from 
that of the direct approach other than to make 
certain the business generated by the dealers 
and the dealers themselves meet the credit 
standards and policy of the bank. 


SELECTION AND APPRAISAL OF DEALER 

To assure a satisfactory relationship between 
the bank and the dealer/contractor, the bank 
should determine if the dealer meets these 
requirements: 

1. Moral responsibility. The success of this 
program is predicated on the dealer’s honest, 
upright, ethical and scrupulous practices. 
2. Financial responsibility. Even though a 
dealer’s paper is to be purchased on a non- 
recourse basis, the bank should be certain 
that the dealer is able to conduct his business 
on a sound and profitable basis. 

3. Background experience. Unless dealer 
has broad experience, the bank cannot be 
assured of his ability to conduct his business 
in a sound and intelligent manner. 


4. Type and quality of work performed. The 
bank should investigate some of the work he 
has already performed in order to determine 
the extent of customer satisfaction, the quality 
of merchandise handled, and the type of work 
done. A procedure of spot-check verification 
of all of a certain percentage of the jobs 
completed should be adopted. 

5. Advertising and sales policies. A dealer 
using ambiguous, misleading advertising and 
high-pressure sales methods produces install- 
ment paper which is frequently unsatisfactory. 
Customer dissatisfaction and collection diffi- 
culties result. 


6. Service area. Poor, blighted, low eco- 


* nomic areas produce a high percentage of 


unattractive, substandard paper [but] an at- 
tractive, properly located establishment caters 
to a better type of clientele and [yields] a 
finer grade of installment paper. 


RATES—TERMS 

Charges on noninsured modernization con- 
tracts purchased from dealers in areas where 
the maximum FHA charge is used vary and, 
in general, run from $6 to $8 per $100, with 
$7 being most commonly used. Most banks 
limit terms to 36 months. 


LOSS RESERVES 

Opinions vary as to what constitutes an ade- 
quate loss reserve. Some bankers believe a 
loss reserve of 3% to 4% of outstandings 
will cover all contingencies. Others feel that 
such reserves from 5% to 7% will provide a 
good cushion in the event of economic diffi- 
culties. It takes time to build up reserves. 
Therefore, the important question seems to 
be the method to be used to accumulate them. 
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Some banks with a sizable volume have set 
up 1% per year of the amount of each con- 
tract financed in their own reserve account 
and in a reasonable time have established 
adequate reserves. Other banks with a limited 
volume haye arranged a 5% holdback on the 
amount due the dealer in addition to its own 
reserve percentage. 

The big question that concerns manage- 
ment is whether to set up its own loss reserve 
account or to work out dealer reserve ar- 
rangements. 


DEALERS’ RESERVE FUND 

Several banks put $1 per $100 of the per 
annum rate into the dealers’ reserye accounts. 
On three-year paper $3 per $100 is credited 
to the account. A number of banks set up 
20% of the per annum rate in this dealer 
reserve account. Generally, such arrange- 
ments are tied into an agreement which pro- 
vides that the bank may hold all of these 
reserves indefinitely. This idea has aroused 
no opposition by the dealers. Many dealers 
feel that such reserves could provide a retire- 
ment fund and are therefore quite concerned 
about the type of business they develop. Some 
banks prefer to set up these reserves under 
the respective dealer’s accounts, while other 
banks prefer to establish an “aggregate dealer 
reserve” whereby the common fund is owned 
collectively by dealers under the terms of an 
“aggregate reserve agreement.” These agree- 
ments give the bank broad powers to use the 
fund for expenses and losses as well as action 
on accounts charged to the reserve. 


Title | premium is cut 13% 
to ease co-insurance sting 


As many an expert had expected, FHA de- 
cided last month to cut its insurance premi- 
ums on Title I repair loans. The reductions 
went into effect Oct. 1, timed to offset the 
sting of the 1954 Housing Act’s new require- 
ment that lenders absorb 10% of any loss on 
a repair loan. (Previously, FHA insured 
100% of each loan up to a maximum of 10% 
of total loans made; losses ran so low that 


the ceiling was almost never invoked.) The 
housing agency shaved premiums from .75% 
to .65% on small loans (a 1344% drop) and 
from .5 to .45% on loans exceeding $2,500. 
It was the first premium reduction in FHA’s 
20-year history. 

Despite such efforts to keep Title I repair 
loans popular with the nation’s lenders, the 
net effect of the new deal was an upsurge of 
interest on uninsured improvement lending. 
The reaction of Texas’ biggest mortgage firm, 
T. J. Bettes, was typical of many. Said Presi- 
dent John F. Austin Jr.: “We have about $15 
million in unpaid Title I loans we are ser- 
yicing. To keep that volume we must sign up 
about $12 million a year in new loans. From 
now on, we are going to stress uninsured loans 
and we have set a goal of 75% uninsured 
and 25% insured loans for our modernization 
portfolio. Before, our business was 100% 
insured.” Developments elsewhere: 


>In San Francisco, J. Frank Pendergast of 
FHA reported other California banks were 
preparing to follow the lead of the giant Bank 
of America in setting up a self-insured home 
repair loan program. (The Bank of America 
said it would continue to write some FHA 
Title I paper.) Said Joseph J. Pausner, senior 
vice president of Anglo-California National 
Bank (which stopped making FHA Title I 
loans in Feb. °53) : “We're very happy with our 
policy. Our losses are less than the amount we 
would haye had to pay FHA for insurance.” 


> An aluminum siding manufacturer, Alside 
Corp. of Akron, Ohio, set up credit corpora- 
tions by-passing FHA completely, in coopera- 
tion with the Bank of St. Louis and Colonial 
Trust Co. of Pittsburgh. 


> Johns-Manville announced an “honor roll” 
plan aimed at restoring “public confidence in 
honest salesmanship of home improvements.” 
The company will issue gold seal certificates 
to worthy dealers “in recognition of their 
integrity.” Dealers will pledge to observe 
a code barring “exaggerated claims, false 
promises, misrepresentations,’ and promise 
“a fair price for all labor and materials.” 


EDITORIAL 


Should FHA increase its Title | premiums? 


The American Bankers Assn.’s recommendation that banks no longer need FHA 
insurance for their Title I loan program is well worth careful reading. FHA did a 
fine job in getting the banks started in this kind of business. When, as and if 


: | 


government’s help is no longer needed, it is certainly a sound general principle that» 
the government should let private enterprise take over. 

For some time to come, however, there will be many places (especially small 
towns and rural areas) where the banks will not be willing to make home repair loans 
available at a reasonable rate without FHA insurance. As long as this condition 
continues, FHA will have to stay in the Title I field. 

But perhaps the time has come when FHA should increase its charges for Title I 
insurance instead of cutting them as it has just done. One way would be for Congress 
to increase the 10% co-insurance. These higher charges would: 


1. Give the banks more incentive to operate without leaning on FHA; 


2. Give FHA enough money to do a better job of checking up, on the Title I 
work it insures instead of insuring a pig in a poke as heretofore. 
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The new housing legislation offers lumber dealers one of the 
greatest growth potentials since FHA and VA financing turned 
built-for-sale housing into one of the nation’s economic giants. 
Reason: the new legislation is underwriting a whole new mod- 
ernization market. With the financing it provides. home moderniza- 
tion is bound to become big business—the kind that should attract 
the big-time operators in the building industry, 

Lumber Dealer Frank E. Carey, Oklahoma City (15 yards in 
Texas and Oklahoma), says “Lumber dealers have not even 
scratched the surface of home modernization. No big lumber dealer 
has really set his teeth into it. But there are growing signs that the 
lumber dealer will become US modernization headquarters.” 


Why should lumber deals find modernization attractive? 


“Simply because there is little profit left in new house construc- 
tion for many dealers,” answers Al Carr, creator of the “House 
Doctor” advertising and sales promotion idea for home moderni- 
zation. “Lumber dealers better not let themselves out of home 
modernization the way they let themselves out of new house con- 
struction by permitting other industries to move in on top of 
them. The fly-by-night applicator, for example, took things out of 
the lumber dealer’s stock in trade and sold hell out of them.” 

Already itinerant applicators, “suede shoe” supersalesmen, 
“dynamiters,” and small-time operators have swiped much of the 
$1.5 billion spent annually on true modernization, not counting the 
over $5 billion spent annually on maintenance and alterations. 

Except in such areas as the South and the Pennsylvania coal 
region, lumber dealers have done little more than dabble in home 
modernization. Several factors deterred them. One: inadequate 
financing (now being remedied by the legislation). Another: the 
lumber dealer’s unwillingness to alienate his contractor customers 
by taking over the labor contract. 

“Yet the market potential is so great,” points out H. R. “Cotton” 
Northup, executive vice president of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, “that a lumber dealer need not worry about 
cutting out his contractors: the more modernization business he 
gets, the more he creates. The fix-up market is catching.” 


This leads to the question: 


Should the lumberman, who has been hard-selling do-it-yourself 
consumers, turn the tables on himself and take over the complete 
modernization job by doing it himself? Or should he continue to 
create jobs for contractor customers by more aggressive selling, 
increase his profits through closer cooperation with contractors? 

The experiences of lumber dealers who have contracted both 
labor and materials for years and those who have recently taken 
over the modernization business lock, stock and barrel indicate 
that more aggressive selling (about which lumber dealers have 
been lectured for years) may not be the answer. Instead, their 
background and beliefs point up the possibility that packaging 
materials and labor may bring them the same ingredient of success 
that has seen merchant building, prefabrication and modernization 
go big time. Here are the ideas of some progressive lumber dealers. 
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hould the lumber dealer do it himself ? 


TOP LUMBERMEN ANSWER: 


R. A. Schaub, Whiting, Ind.: “This could 
be the salvation of lumber dealers. Those 
who do if are happy about it. The lum- 
ber dealer is a service dealer: he has 
something the little fellow doesn’t have, 
financing and product knowledge. When 
' started to package modernization jobs, 
six contractors threatened to start a yard 
in competition; one is left.’’ 


H. R. (‘‘Cotton’) Northup, executive 
vice president, NRLDA: ‘‘Selling materials 
in an era of stiff competition means lower 
profit for lumber dealers. They will con- 
tinue to lose profit unless they control the 
sale,’’ (See text.) 


Clarence Thompson, chairman, Lumber 
Dealers Research Council: ‘‘Right now 
maybe we’re a little behind the parade. 
Biggest reason we haven't been doing it 
is lack of interest by mechanics. Biggest 
reason to do it is fo raise the level. of do- 
ing that kind of business—which the lum- 
ber dealer can do best. We'll stay out of 
it as long as we can, but the time is fast 
drawing near when we won't be able to.” 


Watson Malone, Philadelphia: ‘‘In out- 
lying areas this may be a good idea, but 
it doesn’t make sense in big industrial 
areas like Philadelphia where there are 
plenty of specialists.” 


Craig Ruffin, Ruffin & Payne, Richmond, 
Va.: ‘‘Much thought, additional time, in- 
tensive schooling are needed to achieve 
this universally among lumber dealers. 
It would be quite a task in metropolitan 
areas. Most effective work can be done 
in rural areas or small towns where deal- 
ers have an open mind and have shown 
willingness to catch on fo new merchan- 
dising ideas.” 
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THE HOUSING ACT... AND THE LUMBER DEALER 


Until April °54, Restrick Lumber farmed out all its 
modernization leads to contractors. After watching 
them grow rich, Restrick decided to do the whole job 
itself. “Profit on modernization work,” says Tom 
Restrick, secretary-treasurer, “looked a lot better than 
the 2% net we made on materials. Until the war 
babies start raising their own families (about 1960) 
I think modernization will be bigger business than 
new house construction,” 

Restrick figures 15% of a $4 million annual volume 
is from modernization—‘and going up fast. No big 
lumber dealer should neglect this business, partic- 
ularly now that FHA financing will give it a big spur.” 


Listen to these lumber dealers: 


“| watched contractors grow rich on my leads’’ 


Thomas T. Restrick, Restrick Lumber Co., DETROIT 


Cards on the table—when Restrick made his deci- 
sion to contract labor and materials he had contractor 
friends to dinner and laid his ecards on the table. 
“Most of them wished us good luck. Some I lost. But 
I am already making up for lost business by profit 
on labor as well as materials. 

“Our modernization division has no price advantage 
in buying lumber and building products over the 
many contractors we deal with; so in most cases, 
we've not lost their good will. We have absolutely no 
intention of going beyond the modernization field. 
We recognize our limitations and intend to stay 
within them.” 


More volume, better design—Restrick has four 
estimator-salesmen who do the complete job of follow- 
ing up inquiries from advertising, estimate the job, 
quote firm price and sketch desgins. Says Restrick: 
“Until we increase our volume, we won’t be able to 
use an architect because the public won't yet pay 
for the added cost.” 


Photos: Leon Chocianowicz; H&H Staff; Paul Thomas; Donald Moore 


“We get all the grief, we might as well get some of the gravy’’ 


Ewing Lawrence, Lawrence Lumber Co., WICHITA 


Lawrence, who has been in business for 40 years, gets he paid. In the past if he has been lucky, he has been 


daily calls from people who want the name of a reli- able to pay us for materials.” 
able contractor for a major addition, alteration or 
modernization. “You can’t buy that kind of adver- 
tising,” says he. “Well, we want to put that kind of 
business in our cash register instead of giving it away. 
If we recommend a carpenter contractor, often he falls 
down on the job—and we get the blame. We do most 


2. Advertising. “We must advertise that ours is 
the place to come for modernization, acquaint cus- 
tomers with our service.” 


3. Personnel. “We have to have more qualified 
people. Best bet would be a combination estimator 


of the work anyway—handle advertising, set financing 5 : : 
f ey ee = and architect or designer to appraise the cost.” 


for bigger jobs, so we might just as well go whole 


hog and handle the labor contract as well.” 
Beginning next year Lawrence will take over the 
complete modernization job, use a four-point plan: 


1. The contractor. “We have to sell him and sub- 


' contractors on the idea that we are creating rather 
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than taking away their business. We are going to point 
out that he is going to have easier business because 
it will be all laid out for him: he will have no selling 
or financing to handle, and when a job is done, he'll 


4. Financing. “We are going to have to work more 
closely than ever with the mortgage people. We even 
have some private investors lined up to invest in mod- 
ernized property. 


“There is not only an opportunity but a need for the 
lumber dealer to get his feet wet on the whole opera- 
tion,” says he. His company will concentrate on what 
he calls true modernization and major additions, 
“not on piddling maintenance jobs.” 
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Since 1942 when he changed the name of his company 
from Raup Lumber to Raup Lumber & Construction 
Co., Matt Burt has done over 2.000 modernization 
jobs, over 200 already this year. Says he: “If we don’t 
sell the whole job, we frequently lose the materials 
business as well.” 

Here is what Burt offers: 


A full survey of the job. “People are tired of 
messing around with many small-time contractors.” 


Suggestions, samples, sketches. “Our ace in 
the hole is a blueprint. We handle all architectural 
work legally allowed us. Architects like us to handle 
the uncomplicated jobs, anyway.” 


A detailed estimate. “We make two sales for 


every one we make: labor and materials.” 


Materials furnished and installed. “We know 
just what materials are needed. This gives us time 


B. W. McClanahan, in business since 1902, has always 
handled the labor contract on modernization and re- 
modeling. He says: “I know cther lumber dealers in 
bigger communities don’t package the whole moderni- 
zation deal, and I tell them they’re very foolish. Why 
work so hard for the modernization contractor? 

“So many remodeling contractors in the big com- 
munities set lumber dealers bidding against each 
other, skim the cream off their materials savings and 
make a nice healthy profit on labor to boot. The 
lumber dealer is left with very little. 

“The jobs the really small contractor gets are too 


' small for us to handle. If we ever farm out a contract, 


we make sure a reliable contractor gets it. 
“Will our method work in other places? I firmly 

believe there is an opening in any locality for pack- 

aged materials and labor. And I have argued with 


some of my friends in these localities.” 


‘“‘We’re our own best customer for modernizing materials’’ 


Amsden, who already has a building department to 
handle materials and labor for modernization, plans 
to expand it to a whole new division and yard. His 
reasons: “As a lumber dealer, I’m already my own 
best customer for materials, better than all of our con- 
tractors and subcontractors put together. 

“Besides, the small-time remodeler or modernizer is 
underfinanced. He needs grocery money most of the 
time and does jobs too cheap. So he undercuts the 
market and gets into a tight squeeze himself. Often 
before we can catch up with him, he owes us money. 
If we file a lien and collect our money, we still lose 
in the long run. Or else, he tries to beat our prices 
down—even though we take the financial risk.” 


No sense, no overhead—‘We know the cost of 
doing business: the average small contractor doesn’t. 
He doesn’t know the cost of liability insurance or 
getting a building permit or what his overhead is. 
So he doesn’t know how much to charge,'or else he 
doesn’t even figure on it.” 
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“The modernization customers want a one-stop service”’ 


Mattison A. Burt, Raup Lumber & Construction Co., 


to order or make them up as the work progresses. It 
beats waiting for the contractor to come in late looking 
for something we have not got in stock.” 


A contract binding to both parties. “Custom- 
ers want and are entitled to a package deal which 
gives them a one-stop purchase for the complete job.” 


Personal supervision of the job. “By doing the 
work ourselves we better understand other contractors’ 
problems, learn how to help the do-it-yourself trade.” 


Aid in financing. “We were one of the first firms 
in our area to finance through FHA. We know its ad- 
vantages and can see even more since the new housing 
legislation. 

“We believe from our success the lumber dealer 
should complete the entire job down to financing. Lum- 
ber dealers who learn to do it themselves can strengthen 
their own industry through modernization.” 


SHAMOKIN, PA. 


‘‘Why work so hard for modernization contractors?’’ 


B. W. McClanahan, McClanahan & Son, COLUMBUS, MISS. 


Amsden is not afraid of losing contractor business. 
“T tell them ‘yes, we contract’ and [ tell them we 
aren’t hurting them a bit because we sell our jobs at 
a higher price; so we're protecting their market. 
Besides, we help keep out the fly-by-night applicator. 
When winter comes and the small fellow has few or 
no jobs we hire him at regular mechanic’s wages.” 


Customer satisfaction—‘“One thing we do that 
the small contractor doesn’t think of is to guarantee 
satisfaction. We have to—our reputation is at stake. 
We don’t want to black out a whole area for other 
work by not doing a good job.” 


Open-end solution—‘‘No city area should be al- 
lowed to be run down for lack of money. The open- 
end mortgage is an excellent preventive. Unfortunately. 
the mortgage lenders I know won't permit these loans 
because they do not know about them or hayen’t yet 
had time to catch up with the new legislation.” 
Title I loans will not and cannot do the job on big 
modernization because repayments are too stiff. 


Henry Amsden, Amsden Lumber Co., WICHITA 


By 


THE | HOUSING ACT... AND THE LUMBER DEALER 


“Any prospective customer who plans to modernize 
prefers to deal with one contractor,’ says Medford 
Leake. “Few can handle the complexity of financing 
and construction. And that puts the lumber dealer 
where he can be of invaluable service. By furnishing 
the entire material and labor needs in one contract, 
he relieves the buyer of the coordinating burden. 
We've done it that way for 25 years. It’s the only way 
we know of doing business. : 

“Our plan is simple, direct and efficient: our archi- 
tectural service helps the customer with his plans. A 
foreman, appointed for each individual job, is respon- 
sible for supervision until the whole job is done. He is 


Medford Leake, Leake & Goodlett, Inc., TUPELO, MISS. 


‘*A one-contract plan for modernization 
is the most satisfactory way a lumber dealer 


can maintain business that is rightfully his’’ 


“We are dedicated to selling home modernization 
through our contractor friends. But it requires a very 


responsible to a construction manager in charge of 
all construction work, who generally visits each job 
once a day. The job foreman can call for him any time.” 
Broscious Brothers, Broscious Lumber Co., SUNBURY, PA. 
“We operate our construction department in a separate building to avoid contractor complications”’ 
“On modernization work,” says Russell Broscious, their estimates and planning.” Here the Brosciouses [{ : : 
manager of the Broscious construction department. have a distinct advantage: older brother David, ad- — 
“we are primarily interested in packaging the com- ministrative officer of the firm, is a graduate architect; 
plete job. As a lumber dealer and contractor our job Russell is a graduate engineer, employs two engineers. 
is rather ticklish, so we handle work that doesn’t in- The brothers are skeptical about how much good the 
terest most contractors, operate our construction de- recent legislation will do. Says Russell: “Here bankers 
partment in a separate building to avoid conflicts.” still remember the thirties. Open-end-loans are simpler 
Sometimes the Brosciouses subcontract some work. and cheaper than FHA Title I. Unfortunately, it is a JE 
Says Russell: “ At times we also help contractors in tough job to get the bankers to see it that way.” Photos= Schindler Studios fi Melton : 
Frank E. Carey Jr., Carey Lumber Co., OKLAHOMA CITY “The open-end mortgage offers an almost limitless 
market for home modernization,” says Carey. “If mort- 
gage lenders [particularly in Texas] would use it, the 
‘(Mortgage lender, not contractor, is biggest modernization hurdle”’ lumber dealer would be in clover. Unfortunately the 
present reaction of lenders in my area is not at all 
encouraging.” 
Carey is not convinced that lumber dealers must be- 
come the general contractors “except in towns where 
dealers cannot get qualified men to do the work. : 


close working relationship—so close that our em- , 
ployees can quote the customers a package price, in- 
cluding labor. This requires considerable experience. 
We help the contractor figure costs and give the cus- 
tomer the package price. 

“The old system of waiting for the contractor to 
bring modernization jobs to the lumberyard doesn’t 
work because few contractors can promote the market. 
Through strong promotion, advertising and merchan- 
dising, we sell the contractor’s services for him. 

“This can almost entirely overcome the menace of 
the itinerant roofing, siding and flooring contractor 
who is gouging the public by doing an inferior job 
at high cost. Our 73-year reputation and aggressive 
selling make it tough for the suede-shoe boys. 

“We know many lumberyards are already acting as 
general contractors. But we can’t subscribe to a policy | 
of direct competition with our customers. There are 
too many peaks and valleys in house construction and 
modernization. The contractors can bring us business. 
Besides, even at present we would require a large or- 
ganization to equal the business contractors bring us.” 

Carey Lumber has 15 yards scattered throughout 
Texas and Oklahoma. 
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Al Carr, Al Carr Lumber Co.,PONCA CITY, OKLA. 


“Lumber dealers have the biggest retail potential in America’ 


Carr is a traditional lumber dealer only in the sense 
that he farms out modernization contracts to well- 
known contractors. He believes that aggressive mer- 
chandising is the chief answer to lumber-dealer ills. 
“The average lumber dealer is 20 years behind the 
times. He is where small retail shops were several 
decades ago. Yet he has the biggest retail potential 
in America. Lumber dealers make an average of 3.26% 


net profit, a little larger than the grocery chains that 
have a greater turnoyer.” Carr, who has built a tidy 
little business of selling his “House Doctor” advertis- 
ing and sales promotion to other lumber dealers. (chief- 
ly in the Southwest), does not blame the contractors 
with whom he works for his low profit margin. He has 
worked successfully getting them leads and selling 
them materials. Two of them speak below: 


Mel Crisp, PONCA CITY 


‘‘Most modernization 


“There is more money in modernization than new housebuilding”’ 


Mel Crisp, who is doing a $200,000 yearly gross, got 
his start working with “House Doctor” Al Carr. 

Says Crisp: “I’ve grown big enough to build houses, 
but there is more money in modernization. Some new 
houses are so old-fashioned that I can stay in business 
just bringing them up to date. 

“The do-it-yourself movement helps my business tre- 
mendously because people start modernizing. get into 
trouble and have to call me. A modernizer is often a 
man who repairs all sorts of repairs.” 

Here are Crisp’s major criteria for a remodeler (or 
lumber dealer) : 


Estimating ability. “It’s hardly worth anyone’s 
while to work for someone else if he can estimate 
accurately himself. It’s one of the most important jobs 
in modernization.” 


Sales ability. “Carpenter repairmen and modern- 
izers are a dime a dozen, but they're not salesmen. 
Anybody can call a lumberyard. get materials and 
call in a carpenter to do the job. But the modernizer 
who is able to sell the complete service is the man 
who stays in business.” 


Supervision. “This is the biggest headache. Mod- 
ernizers often have to plan as work progresses. They 
can’t stick on an additional $50 for a plan or blueprint 
—that half the time mechanics wouldn’t read anyway.” 


contractors look at a house blindfolded”’ 


Firm price. “I get my price down to where it should 
be from the start. If I think people are getting 
competitive bids I walk out on them. I never break 
down my costs for the customer. I will tell a customer 
how much [I will take off if they complete a certain 
amount of work themselves; that’s as far as Ill go.” 


Quick-closing deal. “Although modernizers cannot 
pressure customers, they must handle details quickly 
get the con‘ract wrapped up the same day. Delays 
mean lost business.” 


Good financing. “Personally, I think an FHA Title 
I loan extended to five years would have done more to 
help the modernizer than anything else. The recent 
FHA legislation did not help even a little bit.” Crisp 
goes to savings and loan associations to finance business 
over $1.000. otherwise to banks, says: “We can always 
get an open-end loan on home-town mortgages. Really 
needy folks have to rely on Title I—because they 
haven’t enough equity in their houses—and that’s rough 
on them.” 


Personal-appearance and courtesy. “Workmen 
must not look as though they could scare a housewife to 
death; otherwise she'll call up and demand someone 
else. Mechanics have to he cour’eous and realize they 
are invading privacy to a certain extent.” 


R. W. Voelzke, PONCA CITY 


R. W. Voelzke, a big general contractor in Ponca City, 
Okla. (schools, commercial buildings, custom houses) 
does 20 to 25% of his business in remodeling, gets 
most of his leads through Lumber Dealer Al Carr. 
Says Voelzke: “Most remodeling contractors get out of 
their cars blindfolded. They don’t see the opportunities 
that face them, or they fail to realize that the first 
remodeling job is usually just a door opener. The good 
modernization contractor is an observant cuss. When 
he’s called in to modernize a kitchen, he looks around 
to see if the porch roof or floor is in good shape, 
whether the screens need replacement, if roof flashing 
needs repair. It’s not at all unusual to go out on a 
minor repair job, do a good selling job and land a 


modernization contract for $1,500 or even more.” 
Like Modernization Contractor Crisp. Voelzke finds 
most kitchens he is asked to bring up to date have 
paneled doors and butterfuly hinges (“dust catchers 
that must be pointed out to women’), old-fashioned 
countertops (“only 32” high; they ought to be 367 
high so a woman doesn’t tire bending over them”). 
Both Crisp and Voelzke find out-of-date high-back 
sinks have wet rot on the wall behind them. Both 
make every effort to sell the houeswife on a flat- 
rimmed. ledge-back sink. Other modernization oppor- 
tunities: “A venting hood or fan over the range, kitch- 
en cabinets with toe space, deeper worktops and twin 
windows facing south when a room is added.” 
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The importance of trade-ins 


Will the new easy financing for used homes under the Housing Act of 1954 
turn the new-house market upside down as the new easy financing for used 
cars turned the new car market upside down after 1930? 

Thirty years ago 909% of all new cars sold for less than $500. Ford prices 
started at $260! 

Today there is not a cheap new car on the market. The cheapest Ford 
is about $1.850, and anyone who wants to pay less than $1.850 buys a used 
ear. Detroit cannot build a new car good enough to compete with the used car 


in the low-price field! 


There were two reasons for this big change in the auto market: 


1. Thirty years ago there were not yet enough good used cars to satisfy the 


needs of all the families who bought the model-T. 


2. Thirty years ago it was harder to buy used cars on time than new ones. 


But today: 1. There are 45-million pre-1954 cars on the road, most of them still good 


for thousands of miles. 


2. Old cars can be bought on the same easy terms as new, 


The housing market in 1954 is very much like the auto market in 1924. We still don’t have enough 
eood used homes to satisfy the low-price market, and before the new Housing 
Act the most liberal FHA financing was available only for new construction 
(it took twice as much cash to buy an old house for $4,000 as it took to buy a 
new house for $8,000). 
Now both these conditions are being changed, and changed very rapidly. 
1) The homebuilders are adding at least 400,000 more units to the housing 
supply each year than we need to keep up with net new family formation. And 
2) the new Housing Act providés 90% financing for old houses up to $9,000, 


plus the same easier financing it allows new houses above that figure. 


How many builders have stopped to ask themselves if this change in used-house financing will affect their 
own business as the new easy financing for used cars affected the auto market 
after 1930? How many builders have asked themselves if trade-ins will soon 
be as important in selling a new house as they are in selling a new car? How 
many builders have bethought themselves that trade-ins could open up a far 
more profitable market for houses, just as they have for cars? 

So far only a handful of builders like Dick Hughes and Alan Brockbank 
take the trade-in house idea seriously. Most builders say they cannot be 
bothered as long as sales are good. explain that trade-ins are profitable only 
if you can overcharge the buyer enough on a new house to let him overcharge 
you on his old home. 


But what will happen as more and more good homes become available, as their price is brought down 
by the law of supply and demand and as the easy new financing catches hold ? 
Will the homebuilders, like the automakers, soon find it too tough and too 
unprofitable to compete with used houses in the low-priced market? 

In many cities that would be bad news for builders who try to stick to 
the cheap-house market. On the other hand: 

Trading in old houses could enable millions of families to buy more ex- 
pensive new homes than they could otherwise afford—just as trading in used 
cars provides the down payment for most new-car sales. 

That would be good news for builders of quality homes, 

It would also be good news for everyone with a stake in home improve- 
ment and home modernization, for like used cars all these trade-in houses 
would have to be reconditioned for resale. And that would put the home- 
builders, like the new car dealers, up to their necks in fix-up and moderniza- 
tion, whether they do the modernization themselves or subcontract it to mod- 
ernization specialists, 
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THE HOUSING ACT... AND THE HOMEBUILDERS 


In Phoenix, Ariz., B. M. Schreiber expects to trade for about 25 houses a 
year under a plan allowing the owner 95% of the appraisal set by the builder’s 


Th ese build erg salesman. Owner is allowed 60 to 90 days to sell it himself, and if he gets more 


than the guarantee he keeps the difference. First houses taken in have led to 
e ¢ 5 : > ‘ ‘ 
say trade-ins work sales “we wouldn’t have made without the plan.” Says Schreiber: “Under 
the new Housing Act, we believe this plan will have even greater value. For 
those builders who can afford to have some capital tied up—but not for long 
—we believe the trade-in has real possibilities.” 


In Texas, NAHB President Dick Hughes, who has been talking up trades 
to builders for two years, has been trying them out for himself. In the past 
year he has taken about 100 trades in the several west Texas towns in which 
he builds, has found that they were the turning point in many sales. 


In Oakland, Calif., Dean Morrison reports seven trades during a slow sales 
period last winter. After paying 5% real estate brokers’ commissions, he lost 
$110 to $150 on each house “because the buyers overvalued their properties 
and would not trade at realistic prices.” Had the new Act been in effect with 
its lower requirements for down payments, says Morrison, “we feel it would 
have been much easier to sell the houses at better prices.” 


In Portland, Ore., Edwin Sandberg says “trade-ins have proved a very good 
business-getter for us. However, they do tie up cash from time to time.” He 
has taken in about 30 houses in trades in the past four years. 


In Jacksonville, Fla., Joseph O. Shaffer has traded in about 25 houses in the : 
past 18 months, losing on none and making a profit on some. Generally he } 
trades at “the FHA valuation less 5% for commission and cost of FHA renova- 
tion.” Most trade-in houses are fixed up, but no houses are taken in that 
require more than $3,000 to modernize. “Our trade-in program,” says Shaffer, 
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“has been very successful and a necessity in view of our $20,000 to $30,000 
price class and conventional financing, which requires large down payments.” 


This two-story frame house was in ‘‘de- 
plorable’’ condition when Shaffer took it 
in on the new house at right. Renovated 
as shown here, it sold at a profit. 
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move to a new home better suited to their changing income, or better suited to 
their changing family size, or better suited to where their jobs or their friends 
are located. As tenants they are free to move as their needs change up or down. 
But only an estimated 14% of the 24 million home-owner families move. As 
owners they find it much harder to adjust their housing to their changing 
requirements. 
Home ownership under the very low FHA and VA down payments has 


> 


rightly been called “the new type of tenancy.” But once a man has accepted 
the obligations of this new type of tenancy. he cannot move until he can find 


someone willing to take his home off his hands. 


The new Housing Act undertakes to solve the problem in two ways: 


1. It cuts roughly in half the cash required to buy an existing dwelling. It 
used to take at least $1.800 cash to buy a $9,000 house; now the FHA down 
payment minimum is only $900. It used to take at least $9,000 cash to buy a 
$25,000 house; now the FHA down payment is only $5,000. 


| HOUSING ACT... AND THE REALTORS 
Millions of families would like to buy better homes if they could be sure of 
selling the home they already own. 
Every year an estimated 27% of the 20 million nonfarm families who rent 
2. It lifts the mortgage ceiling to $20,000—$4.000 higher than the old FHA 
limit and at least $5,000 higher than most banks were willing to go on even 
the nicest homes without FHA insurance. : 
By thus making used houses more negotiable the new law automatically i 
makes them more valuable. Overnight it may have added $25 billion to the 


value of our 50 million homes. 


4 
And here is another very important way 


the new law may make houses easier to sell—by making it easier for buyer and seller to agree on a price. If FHA 7 
can develop used-house appraisal policies that command respect and con- : j 
fidence, the range for haggling and bargaining will be made much narrower. 
Few sellers will expect to get much more than FHA says the house is worth; 
no buyer will expect to get the house for less than the 90% mortgage FHA 
will issue on houses up to $9,000. 


easier market—a market in which they can make many more sales in much 
less time. And remember—every time a family sells one house it probably 
has to buy another, so every sale starts a chain reaction of other sales. 

The hope of such a lively market should make it well worth-while for the 
realtors to put some first-class thinking and some concentrated effort into get- 
ting it started. They have at least as big a stake as the builders in the trade- 
in plan for house sales. 

Some realtors are already talking of a trade-in tie-up with individual 
builders. But such a limited collaboration would be small potatoes compared 
to what would happen if the realtors in each community could provide a 
used-house exchange where any owner of a fairly good house could trade it 
in at the FHA valuation (less the sales commission) to provide the down 


. 
All this should give the real estate men just what they want most—a much more active market and a much : 
| 
| 
4 
. 


‘ 
payment for buying a better used house or a better new house by any builder | 
in town. 

Such a housing exchange would need banking support. It might require 
additional legislation to provide FHA advance commitments to ease this in- 
terim financing for old houses as it does for new. For tax reasons, if for no 
other, it would require some device to avoid any intermediate transfer of title. 
Tt might need a lot more things. | 


But if the realtors could work out such a plan with the bankers and the 
builders, it would be the best thing that ever happened to the real estate 
fraternity and the housing market. It would make a good home a liquid asset, 


as good as gold for the purchase of another house. 
The new Housing Act will make present homes much easier to sell 
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In Jackson, Miss., Floyd Kimbrough has traded in about 1,000 houses in the 
past 14 years. (One of his car card posters reads: “Trade in your old outhouse 


Builder-realtors for a new one.”) Kimbrough has never been afraid of trades “because I got 


into the building business through old housing. If I could make only $1 profit 


say trad es make Sense an old house I could still make a good living from the fringe profits I make 


on such sidelines as real estate commissions and selling insurance policies.” 


‘ re . . . . . 
Kimbrough has workmen skilled in modernization work, does not hesitate to 


take in old houses needing repairs. He particularly likes “to get the worst 
house on a street because | can build it up to the neighborhood.” 


In Memphis, Tenn., Russell Wilkinson and Robert Snowden take in about 
ten houses a year in trades, “normally on. the basis of the FHA or VA appraisal 
less 6% for commission and discount on sale of a loan.” They usually make 
a profit on sale of the old house plus the commission. (FHA appraisals come 
through in ten days in Memphis, a VA appraisal in three weeks. Wilkinson 
and Snowden say people who come in to trade generally accept the FHA or 
VA appraisal as a realistic estimate of resale value.) They get many trade 
offers, expect many more now that buyers need less equity to buy old or new 
houses. These two partners consider trades essential and profitable, and will 
trade to the extent their capital permits. As it is, they avoid actual trades 
about 20 times a year by selling buyers’ old houses for them before their new 
houses are ready. Wilkinson and Snowden take no homes requiring moderni- 
zation because they have no crews trained for that kind of work. 


Ft. Wayne builder shows the way, working with realtors 


Top house-trader in the US is John Worthman of Ft. Wayne, who sells 
80% of his custom-built houses by taking old houses as down payments, or 
offering to trade. He makes money on almost every house he takes in trade 
and believes trades are essential to any volume builder now. “When new sales 
get really competitive.” he says, “the builder who does not trade will be as 
outmoded as an auto dealer who tells you first to sell your old car before you 
come in to buy a new one.” He has spread the gospel far and wide. His pro- 
cedures (described on the next page) are being followed by many other mer- 
chant builders. : 
Realtors have played an important part in Worthman’s success with trades. 
He develops business for realtors, and splits commissions with them. 


In a revolutionary move, Worthman has now taken a long step forward to 
expand his trade-in operation, capitalize on his long experience in trading and 
modernizing houses. He has just formed Trade-in Homes Inc., a subsidiary 

corporation. This will be a clearing house in Ft. Wayne. Its purposes: 


> It will take over the trade-in agreements and advance money to the building 


companies. 


>It will take title to and improve properties taken in trade from other com- 
panies and builders. 


> It will offer any of its holdings for trade for almost any other type of prop- 
erty. These can be old or new houses, land, business property or any other 
asset in which there is a fair opportunity to make a sales commission or a 
profit by remodeling or by a change in use, such as converting to commercial 
or multifamily use. 


>It will lessen the fluctuation of capital required by the Worthman company 
in handling trades (the company has anywhere from $25,000 to $200,000 tied 
up in old houses at a time). 


>It will safeguard the builder on trade-in mortgages. real estate contracts, 


long-term commercial leases. : 


Most important, Worthman says, this clearing-house operation—in which real- 
tors will probably become part owners 
houses “that any holding we have is eligible for immediate trade.” Trade-in 
Homes will advertise. Worthman is going all-out for this business. 


will convince customers for new 
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THE HOUSING ACT... AND THE HOUSE TRADER 


This 1939 house was traded for two rental-income houses 


Worthman counts heavily on trades, semitrades 


Taking old houses in trade for new helped make John Worthman the No. 1 Ft. Wayne 
builder in dollar volume. He feels other builders should trade. “The first 
builders in any community who successfully establish themselves in the various 
means of handling trade-ins will be in the driver’s seat to handle this vast 50% 
potential market of existing homes. Builders have had a ten-year heyday in 
selling to the new-family-formation buyer. A large percentage of these small 
homes should now be traded in, refinanced, then sold to oncoming new families 
and retired couples. Half of all existing homes are potential trade-ins.” 

Worthman gets more trade offers than he can handle, without asking for 
them. Nearly all come from people who have already modernized—and often 
overmodernized, wasting money. Although he frequently takes a house that 
needs remodeling, he cautions builders that they should have experts to do 
such work. Almost never does he get stuck with a house and lose money. 

His favorite trade method: under a “guarantee-to-trade” contract, he ad- 
vances credit to a buyer amounting to 80 or 85% of Worthman’s valuation of 
the old house. The customer is urged to sell it before his new house is ready. 
If it hasn’t sold by then, Worthman takes it in. Actually, he has to take title 
to an older house in few cases. The owner or a realtor almost always sells 
it for more than the guarantee. 

A time-limit conditional option is sometimes used, under which the prospect 
pays $200 for an option to buy a house under construction. If he does not get 
his down-payment money by selling his house by the time the new house is 
ready, the option is voided and the earnest money returned. This method is 
an alternative to trading, 
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- .the 1939 house and offered two old rental properties for it on a 


New $45,000 house was sold by taking 1939 house in trade 


Chain of trades can be complicated at times, but Worthman 
often finds it satisfactory. In the case illustrated, he first traded 
a new $45,000 house, taking in as part payment a house he him- 
self had built in 1939 for $33,000. He found a family that wanted 


straight trade. Worthman did not want those two houses. How- 
ever, he found in his files a man owning a store and adjacent 
bungalow who was interested in trading for better rental prop- 
perty. Worthman learned that he could redevelop the store and 
bungalow location into a filling station and make money leasing 
it. A three-way deal was worked out—so store owner got the 
two old houses, gave 1939 house to the family that had owned 
the old houses, and Worthman the store location. (The former 
store owner later traded one of the two old houses for another, 
got so interested in trading he has taken out a realtor’s license 
and will go to work for Worthman.) 
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Worthman traded these two houses for store and adjacent bungalow 


How to trade with FHA help 


A new pamphlet, “FHA Financing of Trade- 
ins.” has just been issued by NAHB’s mort- 
gage finance committe, of which V. O. Bud 
Stringfellow is chairman and Hugh Askew is 
director. Here is a condensation of the sug- 
gested procedure for handling trades. 


>» To determine the maximum insurable mort- 
gage on the trade-in property “as is,” the own- 
er makes application with $20 fee for FHA 
conditional commitment. After appraisal is 
made, builder and owner agree on trade-in 
value and owner makes application through 
lending institution for FHA loan on new house 
and transaction is completed in usual way. 
Builder accepts deed to the trade-in house and 
assumes mortgage. 


> To get firm commitment for FHA Joan on an 
old house, builder consults with FHA on ex- 
tent of modernizing to be done. After this has 
been determined, builder returns conditional 
commitment and applies for firm (dual) com- 
mitment. When firm commitment is granted, 
he gets interim financing to coyer improve- 
ments and does modernization. Purchaser of 
modernized house makes application for FHA 
loan, closes in his own name, with builder 
paying off existing mortgage and cost of im- 
provements, 


» If unable to sell the property within the term 
of the dual commitment, builder closes the 
loan and pays off mortgage and cost of im- 
provements. The trade-in house may then be 
rented until builder decides to sell it, If the 
property is sold subject to the builder’s mort- 
gage, he should require FHA approval of the 
purchaser and the execution of an assumption 
agreement in order to avoid further liability 
and continuing limitation of his (the build- 
er’s) credit. 
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“The architect is now sadly missed on most modernization and rehabilita- 
tion work, As a result, most modernization is corny and contributes less than 
its cost to the value of the house or the improvement of the neighborhood... . 

“This is at once a challenge and an opportunity for the architectural pro: 
fession which has still to work out a compensation basis to make its pro- 
fessional services broadly available on any but the biggest or costliest mod- 
ernization jobs.” 


This unanimous verdict of the Round Table on how to halt the decay of 
our existing homes (H&H, Oct. 53) is as true today as it was a year ago. 
The average man would no more go to an architect for a remodeling job 
than he would go to a custom bootmaker for a shoeshine. Why? First, because 
most people think an architect would cost too much, and remodeling is a dol- 
lars-and-cents (mostly cents) proposition; second, because, conversely, many 
architects believe remodeling offers far more headaches than profit. 

Both these objections are partly true, partly false and wholly unfortunate. 
The architect’s help is so badly needed in the remodeling field that some way 
must be found to make his employment profitable to architect and client alike. 


Architects experienced in remodeling believe the solution will involve: 


1. Putting fees on an hourly rather than a percentage basis, for every job is 
so different that a percentage will almost certainly work out either too high or 
too low. For minimum jobs the architect can be employed for little more than 
some good advice and some sketches on the back of an envelope. For more 
elaborate jobs including complete supervision his services are far more 
demanding than on a new house. 


2. A clear understanding on the architect’s part of the difference between 
designing from scratch and making the best of an existing situation. 


Remodeling is much closer to decoration and stage design than to organic 
architecture, in which planning, appearance and construction interlock into an 
integrated whole. The first rule of low-cost remodeling is to let the structure 
alone, and so the remodeling architect will spend most of his time covering 
up the structure despite the fact he was told at architectural school that there 
is no greater crime. 


Because the cost and compensation problems are still unsolved, not enough 
architects are making a direct contribution to remodeling for the average 
family. 

Indirectly, however, they are making perhaps the most important contri- 
bution of all through the creative ideas they are working out on custom jobs 
—ideas which can be widely borrowed and adapted. Four examples of this 
architect contribution are shown on the next ten pages. 

Some of these ideas proved surprisingly economical even on a custom basis. 


All of them were profitable, for they added far more than their cost to the 


value of the property. 
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There are thousands of old houses 
in the US that face the wrong 
way: their living rooms and 
porches face the street (which 
used to be a nice place to look out 
on before it became a gasoline 
alley); their kitchens are far re- 
moved from where you can park 
your car; and their back yards are 
so inaccessible that outdoor living 
is all but impossible. 

Under the new law which en- 
courages house-remodeling, most of 
these wrong-way houses can be 
turned around to take advantage 
of a private view and of a rear 
garden that can serve as a big out- 
door room for at least halj the year. 

The two examples shown on 
these six pages are typical of 
wrong-way houses in all parts of 
the country. In each case the basic 
problem faced by the architect was 
how to turn the old house around 
by 180°—without lifting it off its 
foundations. And in each case the 
architect showed how much hand- 
some, useful and well-oriented liv- 
ing space could be salvaged from 
the obsolete house he started with. 
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FIRST FLOOR BEFORE FIRST FLOOR AFTER 


Before: chief access to back yard was through kitchen porch { 


How fo flop over 


Photos: Hans Namuth 


Before: porch darkened living-room windows After: kitchen occupies space of old front porch 
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After: old kitchen, dining area and kitchen porch now form glass-walled rear living 
room. Footings under porches had to be replaced. New grading and fences produced 
useful patio. Exterior was painted barn-red to add luster to old shingles. 


a wrong-way house 


When Photographer Hans Namuth bought this house for $8,500, he got an 
ugly, two-story, three-bedroom structure, full of cramped little rooms that 
faced the wrong way through windows that were too small for him to enjoy 
even the wrong view. 

It was a typical wrong-way house: living room and porch faced the street; 
the back yard was an extension of the sad little kitchen porch (which meant 
that it had, in time, turned into a junk heap); only the upstairs bedrooms 
could be left unchanged. 

Yet, like many wrong-way houses, this one was in good structural shape. 
It had a full basement, a good heating plant, some 1.350 sq. ft. of living area, 
a 34-acre lot (with a creek, some large willows. and a nice view), and there 
was a handsome little barn toward the back of the property. All in all, the 
house had many potentialities. 

To take advantage of these hidden assets, Architect Robert Rosenberg 
reversed the downstairs plan completely, converted the original five little 
cubicles and front porch into two spacious rooms. In addition, he opened up 
the back of the house with glass walls. and extended the new rear living room 
into a rear patio designed as a private and useful outdoor room. 
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LOCATION: Watermill, L.L, N.Y. 

ROBERT HAYES ROSENBERG, architect 
JAMES ROSE, landscape consultant 

BENNETT & WAZLO, general contractors 

Age of house: 25 years 

Bought for $8,500 ($6,000 VA mortgage) 
Modernized for $7,060 

(including kitchen equipment., landscaping, etc.) 
Total cost: $15,560 

Resale value: comparable houses in this area 


have been sold recently for between $17,000 and $20,000 
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sailings 


BEFORE AFTER 


New kitchen occupies old front, porch. 
Dining area is in former living room. 


New living room (view 1 in plan) takes place of four little 
cubicles in old house. Built-in shelving minimizes breaks in 


wall. White paint on ceiling, walls and floors adds to sense of 
spaciousness, 


Reversed living area 
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opens up handsome lot, pleasant views 


ORME BACK PORCH* 


Former kitchen porch (view 2 in plan) is now glassy part of new living 
room, overlooks rear patio formed by main house, barn and fence. Wil- 
lows at right grow along edge of creek. Bay is just visible beyond, 
Barn will be remodeled some day to form guest house or rental unit. 
Principal night-lighting is by outdoor fixtures placed to illuminate foliage. 
These are supplemented with a few indoor lights. fy 


FORMER DINING ROOM —**—FORMER KITCHEN 
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After: two-story living room and porch now face the garden and overlook a beautiful 
lake. Cost of remodeling the old woodshed alone was $5,000. Additional $7,000 was 
spent on rest of house, especialiy bedroom areas. 


a woodshed for a new 


Many old houses have lean-to’s that were tacked onto them almost as an after- 
thought. Such lean-to’s—woodsheds, kitchen porches or just plain storage 
bins—can come in very handy if you switch the old house around. 

This house is a good example. At some point since it was built in 1660 it 
acquired a back woodshed with an attic on top. When the owner decided to 
move the parlor from the street side to the garden side, his architect discovered 
that the woodshed would make a wonderful two-story living room. By tearing 
out the rear wall and filling the opening with glass, by tearing out the second 
floor and using part of the attic as a study-balcony designed to overlook the 
living area and by moving the kitchen over to one side, Architect Warner 
opened this wrong-way house to the garden and the lake view. A porch exten- 


sion for the living room completed the change. The old par meanwhile, 


’ 
became a guest bedroom complete with bath. 
The modernization included several minor changes in upstairs bedrooms, 
came to $12,000 all told. Since the old house had been “thrown in” as a bonus 
Before eriaioanetorcontained when the property was bought. the owner in effect acquired a thoroughly m 


a woodshed and attic. ern five-bedroom, two-living-room house for the cost of the alteration. 
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BEDROOM 
15'-4" x 10.4" 


FIRST FLOOR BEFORE 


New fireplace cost about $1,000. Prefab- 


ricated metal 


asbestos flues can be installed for much less 
“since they require no special foundations. 
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BEDROOM 
Vou" x 187" 


BEDROOM 
tehii"xig'-7" 


BEDROOM 
14.10" x16" 


BEDROOM 
14'-10" x 100" 


STUDY 
(5'-0"x 15:0" 


GUEST RM. 
18-41 i2'-7" 


PARLOR 
19°10" 16.6" 


DINING ROOM 
te "X 16'- 2" 


DINING ROOM 
(8'-11" x 16" 2 


FIRST FLOOR AFTER ee 


fireplaces with metal or 
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LOCATION: Scipio Center, N. Y, 
DANIEL W. B. WARNER, architect 
T. R. BEARDSLEY, general contractor 
Age of house: 95 years 
Modernized tor $12,000 
timated at $16,000 plus 


Resale value ¢ 


Study-balcony overlooks living area, gets plenty of light and handsome view 
through two-story glass wall. Dramatic living room was carved out of drab 
woodshed by imaginative device of ripping out part of old second floor, Long 
used by architects, this device is second only to glass walls as a means of 
adding spaciousness to an old house, 


Photos: courtesy Herald Tribune 


Photos (above & right, opp.): Julius Shulman 

After (view 1 in plan). Partition separating front hall and dining room has been re- 
placed by simple, low railing. Visually, dining room has become half again as big, and’ 
the dramatic change of level is now apparent. Small window and door seen below 
have given way to all-glass wall forming planting bay. Pipe column at center, mark- 
ing position of old front wall, supports beam for upper floor. 


Before. Dining room was dark and heavy, with 
small windows, thick curtains, ornate grillwork 


and chandelier. Door to pantry is at far right. 


One of the most unfortunate things that ever happened to American housing 
was the nonsensical vogue for “Spanish villas” that swept the country during 
the roaring twenties. More than most other “styles” this one was the victim of 
dark center halls and boxy, almost windowless rooms. 

But a good many of these houses can be salvaged for today’s type of 
living—witness this eye-opening job by Architect Sam Marx. His solution: 
1) leave the center hall for convenient circulation but tear away partitions on 
either side, throwing hall, living and dining rooms into one big, continuous 


LOCATION: Bel Air, Calif. space; 2) rip out a broad stretch of wall on the entrance side, replace it with 
MARX, FLINT & SCHONNE, with ALBERT CRIZ, architects glass, set 4’ beyond the old building line to make room for lush tropical plant- 
ECKBO, ROYSTON & WILLIAMS, landscape architects ing inside; 3) put sliding window walls in the living room, opening it up to 
L. D. RICHARDSON & CO., contractors south breeze, sun and gardens. 
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FURNACE 
ROOM 


120"X10°5" 


LIVING ROOM 
(7'-9"X 29".9" 


DINING ROOM 
14'-O"X19°.9 


‘PARTIAL FIRST FLOOR BEFORE 


ROOM 
WO"X723" 


POWDER 


WINE 
ROOM 


ill 


10-7"x 


STORAGE 


7:0" 


STORAGE 
12:0"x11.4" 


8.0"X 


HALL 


LIVING ROOM 
17-0"X 31-3" 


22.8" 


DINING ROOM 


2 14-0"x 228" 


After. Living room (left) and study (right) have 
big sliding window walls to take advantage of 


south sun and breeze, 
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landscaped terraces. 


PARTIAL FIRST FLOOR AFTER 


After (view 2 in plan). Living room in far back- 
ground shares hall and dining space through en- 
larged opening. Hall itself can now be furnished 
and used as pleasant vestibule and space for over- 
flow party crowds. Low ceiling with flush lights 
has replaced old beamed ceiling and chandelier. 


= 
q 
Remodeled barn measures 43’ x 31’, contains living, dining and kitchen areas : 


How to turn an old barn into a 


——————— 


The first thing many city dwellers do when they begin to think 

Le 3 area about moving to the country is to look for a nice, old barn to | 
remodel into a new house, This 180-year-old Connecticut barn is 
an especially handsome solution to that rather common problem. ; 
People like old barns because 1) they contain a lot of space, . 
and 2) they are often handsomely constructed out of rough-hewn 
timbers and this construction tends to go very well with modern 
design. Architect Philip Johnson kept these reasons in mind, left 
the barn space undivided and revealed the simple beauty of the old 
structure by setting it off against plain, white backdrops and sheer 
elass. He also retained the stone fireplaces from an earlier 
remodeling. Principal change: a 43/-long glass wall applied to 
the outside of the structural frame on the south facade, and a 
shorter glass panel to the north. Sleeping quarters were located 


SLEEPING AREA 


in a small addition to the west. 


= a 
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Glass wall replaced old south facade, was 
applied to the outside of structural frame. 
Interior spot and floodlights were hung among 
the rafters. 


Terrace and walled garden have 
been closely related to interiors. 
Downlights along roof fascia are 
major illumination, cut down re- 


flections in glass at night. 


modern house 


LOCATION: Madison, Conn, 
PHILIP C. JOHNSON, architect 
RICHARD KELLY, lighting designer 
W. F. SEVIG 
Age of barn: 180 years 


E, general contractor 


Old barn had been badly remodeled once before, some 
time before 1910. Architect Johnson removed false 
roof overhangs applied at that time, Low-slung addi- 


tion in rear contains sleeping areas. 
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THE HOUSING ACT... AND THE MORTGAGE LENDERS 


Where will the money come from? 


Even in this year of easy money, only $7.2 billion is being added to the 
residential mortgage market—roughly $1 billion more from the insurance ; 
companies, $2 billion more from the banks, $3.5 billion more from the sav- ' 
ings and loan societies, $.8 billion more from “others.” That $7.2 billion is ; 
more than America invests each year in all corporate bond issues combined, 
plus all state and local bond issues combined. It is nearly half of all the money 
America saves each year at the highest saving rate in peacetime history. | 
Now the full implementation of the new Housing Act would call for a ; 
vastly greater annual increase in the mortgage total. Specifically, the new ; 
Housing Act calls for more mortgage money in these seven ways—and, re- 
member, any change in the FHA mortgage pattern quickly forces a parallel 
change in the conventional mortgage terms: 


a 
° 


It reduces down payments, often by as much as 50%, adds the difference 
to the mortgage. 


2. It slows down the rate of repayment. On a 30-year FHA mortgage only 
20% need be paid off in the first ten years. 


3. It encourages home owners to buy more expensive houses financed by : 
bigger mortgages. 


4. It encourages builders to start more houses to take advantage of the easier 
sales offered by easier financing. 


5. It shifts the financing of many home improvements from short-term bank 
credit to long-term mortgage credit under the open-end mortgage. 


6. It encourages much bigger mortgages on good existing homes than lenders 
have been willing to make without the possibility of mortgage insurance. 


7. It invites mortgaging of existing houses -to pay for their modernization or 
rehabilitation. The figure most often thrown out for this item alone is $5 
billion a year. 


The total of all these potential added demands for mortgage money adds up 
to many billions. This could indeed be a tremendous boost to the eeonomy— 
if the money can be found. 

So far the people who seem to have worried most about where to find the 
money are the homebuilders. They suggested solving the problem by the 
simple short cut of having Fanny May buy any FHA mortgage that could not 
otherwise be sold at par, making the US treasury pick up the check for any : 
loan private capital would not accept. Congress held up its hands in horror 
at any such free and unlimited coinage of mortgages, thinned Fanny May 
down instead of fattening her up, and turned the homebuilders’ proposal down : 
cold. So far no one else has offered a workable alternate that will provide more 
than a fraction of the new money needed before the full impact of the new 
Housing Act can be felt. 


Where the money will come from is still the big unanswered question 
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THE HOUSING ACT... AND THE SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETIES 


What about FHA and the savings and loan societies? 


For the past 20 years they have coexisted in a sort of cold war avoiding out- 
right conflict only because 1) FHA played a relatively small part in mortgag- 
ing expensive homes and a relatively passive role in mortgaging existing 
homes, whereas 2) the savings and loan societies, theoretically unable to lend 
more than 80%, were thereby handicapped in financing the volume builders 
who provide most of the FHA-VA activity and who rely on FHA and VA for 
the very low down payments and easy terms they consider essential to easy 
selling. 

Rightly or wrongly, the volume builders have always considered the sav- 
ings and loan societies the mortal enemies of FHA, but that mortal enmity 
has been watered down by the fact that FHA and the savings and loan so- 
cieties each had the advantage in a separate field. 

Now the new law gives FHA lenders special advantages and privileges in 
both the fields in which the savings and loan societies have heretofore found 
their biggest market. Specifically: 

It lets FHA insure higher percentage mortgages than the savings and loans’ 
807% maximum 1) on any new house valued at less than $25,000, or 2) any 
old house valued at less than $25,000. 


The new Housing Act will not achieve its full potential until 


it can enlist the wholehearted participation of the savings and loan societies 


As the fastest-growing pool of mortgage money in the country, they offer the 
one best hope of providing much of the additional financing the new legisla- 
tion envisages. 

Before the new Housing Act can work right, new legislation may well be 
needed to let the savings and loan societies take advantage of FHA insurance 
on the risk portion of the mortgage beyond the 80% limit. 

Perhaps the ultimate solution might be borrowed from the British system, 
where the savings and loan societies are able to lend beyond their 80% limit 
if the home buyer pays a single 714% mortgage insurance premium on the 
overage up to 90% and can go up to 95% loans if the builder puts part of 
the sales price into a reserve to protect the top 5%. Significantly, this British 
system has operated safely on a strictly private enterprise basis with no help 
from the government, though the premiums are substantially lower than the 
premiums FHA charges in this country. 
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Before. Basement was unsightly with heating and cooling equipment, over- After. New fir plywood ceiling hides ducts and new light boxes. 


head ductwork, laundry appliances and tubs, hot water heater, various pipes nace and laundry are now behind partitions of pressed chipboard; 
floor is covered with linoleum. Basement is now attractive playroom. 


and wires. 


Badly lighted space was used only as storage room and workshop. 


The additive principle: key to economical modernization 


An old house almost always offers more space for the money than a new one, 
and sometimes a good many other advantages as well (see p. 118). But cheap 
cubage, obviously, is not enough to attract the average buyer or renter. To 
transform an old house into competitive merchandise, the remodeler has to 
add the features that today’s customers have learned to look for in new houses: 
handsome, durable surfaces inside and out; adequate wiring, heating and cool- 


ing; modern kitchens: better bathrooms; convenient storage. 


But watch out: the biggest headaches in any modernization job are the hidden ones 


You never know what you're going to find behind shabby walls, floors and 
ceilings, behind old roofing and siding. The more you cut into existing finish 
and structure to rewire, replumb, replaster and replace, the more problems 
you are apt to uncover. All of these little surprises mean mounting delays and 
costly on-site labor. 

On the other hand, even a child could estimate pretty accurately what it 
would cost to place needed new pipes and wires against the face of an old 
partition and build a new dry wall in front, hiding crumbled plaster, pipes, 
wires. By the same token, laying a new floor on top of an old one is usually 
far easier to cost-predict, quicker to do, than ripping up and replacing had 
boards, blocks or tile. Valuable time and money saved this way by carpenters, 
plumbers, plasterers and electricians can be put toward such modern necessi- 
ties as kitchen fans and bathroom cabinets—which are far more appealing to 
the customer. 

Of course there are exceptions to the rule. when you are sure that a patch 
job or a resurfacing job can be done cheaper (or when structure is unsound). 
But in most eases the best rule is to 


add, do not subtract... 
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New ceiling furred down 
from old hides deterioration, 
pipes, wires. 
could be used for kitchens, 
playrooms. 


Acoustical tile 


Dropped ceiling 
(sketch below) conceals ducts, 
flush brings high 
room down to scale, 


lighting, 


New storage wall provides 


wide, full-access wardrobe 
old bed- 
rooms, can hide pipes, wires, 
or ducts that have been add- 


ed during remodeling. 


lacking in most 


New flooring laid over old: 


wood, linoleum, tile, sub- 


floor and carpeting. Cover 


up unless you can sand down 
and 
floor without undue labor. 


refinish a handsome 


Ta : New cove lighting can be 
Re : concealed between dropped 
i ee : ceiling and wall. Trough is 

i ve ideal for strip lights and cur- 


tain track on window wall. 


A new shell fits easily inside the old 


In an old house where you have cheap cubage, don’t be afraid to throw a little 
of it away if this can save you labor. Today people don’t mind smaller rooms, 
but they do want durable finishes. better storage. more electrical outlets, The 
additive principle—building walls out. building floors up, building ceilings 
down—can give them these features at less cost. without making rooms too 


small. In sketch above: ideas that “waste” materials to save labor. 


»-. cover up, do not replace 


OCTOBER 1954 


New dry wall built out from 
old, hides 
crumbling 


irregularities, 
pipes, 
faster and 


plaster, 

is often 
than 

Wallboards give total cover- 


wires, 
cleaner replastering. 
age; canvas, burlap or heavy 
wallpaper can be used for 
better 


walls” in condition. 


New wiring: lay new three- 
wire system against old wall 
before covering with new. 
into walls to re- 
dis- 


Use plug-in 


Don’t cut 
place obsolete wiring; 
connect circuit. 
strip as shown. Bring main 


service board up to 100 amp. 


Photos: Hedrich-Blessing and Robert 
R. Blanch 
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Inside 


| 


Photos: (above) Yale Joel; 
(right) Davis Studio 


Before. Heavy, dark trim in old dining room made it 
seem small, oppressive. Remodeler Mrs. Una Hanbury 


removed part of chimney, used bricks on floor. 


© use am aduamamng calor ov 


botd pattem on end wall 


H1@ accent hourcntaly un woll- 
i popen, pameting built-uns 


on end wall 


floor ov ceulimg batten, 
y amas noviow dumemnaon 


and/ov a muon | 


4 WAYS TO WIDEN 
A NARROW FOOM OR HALL 


(3) bry nq ceding cotorv 
. a 
@ paunt ceiling darken 2-18 down walls ta 
gee Gare (Ap puch me , molds ng Lonely 
rig ' i ® accent howgonto Is, uw 
@ pau SOLENT OIGs babev panelunc 
same color as [Leow brut sf / * 


4 WAYS TO LOWER 
A HIGH CEILING 


0 oe coalyr Yq Lghlew 


ham wolly 


@ accemt verticals 
——— wallbabeu 
$3 pamelyng, trult-ima 


WAYS TO RAISE 
A LOW CEILING 
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After. Walls, ceiling and all trim were painted an off- 
white, brightening room and increasing apparent size. 
Note new cabinets, lighted niches at left. 


Paint and pattern: the cheapest ways 


Line and color. can be made to perform some very effective remod- 
eling tricks at low cost. Just remember these basic principles: 


1. To make any surface seem to advance toward the eye, 
cover it with a rich, warm color (reds, yellows, browns) or a bold 
pattern (wallpaper with large figures, fabric or paneling with 
strong texture lines). These can make a large room look smaller, 
especially if the trim in the room is painted a contrasting color. 


2. To make any surface seem to recede, cover it with a 
neutral, cool color (off-white, light blues, greens or grays), no pat- 
tern or a subdued pattern (small-figured wallpaper, lightly 
textured fabric or paneling). These will make a small room seem 
larger, especially if all trim is “painted out” in the same color. 


3. Play down bad features—uneven surfaces, unsightly pipes 
and radiators, ornate trim, outside chimneys—by painting them 
the same color as the over-all surface behind. A dull or dark color 
will minimize the shadows that make such eyesores stand out. 


4. Play up good features—handsome fireplaces, trim, shut- 
ters, front door, scrollwork—with contrasting colors. For instance, 
on the outside of a house, a dark body color (dull gray, blue, red, 
brown) absorbs fussy jigs and jogs; white trim calls attention to 
good features and provides the sharp contrast that gives an old 
house a crisp, tailored look. 


5. To make north rooms brighter, use light, warm colors; 
to minimize sun glare, make south rooms a darker or cooler color. 


6. One or two bright accents (c.g. front door and shutters) 
can make any house twice as inviting, 
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Striking job was done on this old 
Alexandria, Va. house by Archi- 
Charles Goodman, 
Grooved fir plywood siding was ap- 
plied stained 
black in sharp contrast with new 


white trim pieces. 


tect-Owner 


over old exterior, 
New windows 
integrated with 
whole east facade, 


on first floor are 
have sliding 


sunshade panels. Existing win- 
dows on second floor have new sun 
New glass gallery and liv- 


ing room were added at right. 


louvers. 
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Before. This 100-year-old Illinois house was an ugly con- 
glomeration of wings and porches, jumbled roof lines. 
Roofing and siding were badly deteriorated. 


to make an old house look new 


After. 
ing room. 


Fir siding laid over old clapboards 


sulation, longer, lower appearance. 


Central part was built out to enclose larger liv- 


gives in- 
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THE ADDITIVE PRINCIPLE 


New laundry can be made out of 
old pantry, closet or back hall, 


bringing appliances up from base- 
ment or in from garage for con- 
venience to kitchen, (The archi- 
tect: Elizabeth Ayer.) 


In the kitchen, adds cabinets, continuous counters, new finishes 


appliance outlets, vent fan; arrange kitchen in efficient work triangle 


and open it up to dining and play areas 


Before. Remodeler Mrs. Una Hanbury found this slum 
house one block from the Capitol in Washington. Old 
basement kitchen seemed almost beyond repair. 


Before. Remodeler W. S. Wheeler of Minneapolis cov- 
ered badly cracked ceiling with wood-fiber insulating 
tile board for $53, saving costly replastering job, re- 
moved fake range hood, put a vent fan in outside wall. 


After. New walls and new tile floor were laid over old, 
modern cabinets and appliances added, Vent fan, left, is 
great improvement, would be better located over range. 


After. Wheeler also put new plywood fronts on cabinets 
and undersink radiator, raised counter to sink’s work 
height, provided toe space. New linoleum, paint, light- 
ing, breakfast alcove brought cost to less than $500. 


Photos: Kranzten Studio, Inc.; 
Davis Studio; Robert R. Blanch; 
Dearborn-Massar; Burt Owen; Morley Baer 
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Before. All fixtures of this typical, not-so-old bath- 


room were 


in working order, 


but claw-footed tub 


and exposed radiator made it unsightly and dated. 


New bathrooms can be created where none 
exist. Designer John Campbell used old 
bedroom for back-to-back kitchen and bath 
(see p. 106). Cabinets with sliding fronts 
solve the common storage problem, 


EFORE 


OCTOBER 1954 


Before 


more storage, water proof walls, better lighting, built- 


in tub shower, privacy partitions between fixtures 


Courtesy Living for Young Homemakers 


ag 


After. Designer Paul Krauss boxed in tub, faced wall 
with plastic hardboard. Radiator was enclosed with 
perforated metal and lumber for less than $5. 


Crane Co, 


After. Many old houses are in sore need of a second bath 
or powder room. Look around for a walk-in closet, a 
pantry, or even an alcove or understairs space where a 
minimum bath can be added to relieve the inevitable 
strain of a one-bath house. It need not be on an outside 
wall: FHA approves inside baths as long as you put in a 
vent fan of proper capacity to the outside, leave air space 
under bathroom door or set louvers in door near bottom. 
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In old bedrooms, a new storage wall can provide the New study-bedroom jin remodeled Mill 


hanging, 


This one has adjustable shelves for growing child. 


shelf and drawer space so often missing. house has neatly compartmented wardrobe. 


Old attics can be transformed from dark, catch- 
all storage space to additional bedrooms, family 
rooms or rental units. Architect Mary Lund Davis 
turned this Parkland, Wash. attic (left and below) 
into an apartment for three college students. Note 
how Knee walls take care of all bulk storage needs. 


Built-in unit has pull-out leaves for desks, leaving 
floor space free. At far end, bed is rolled into spe- 
cial alcove when not in use. Whole gable end has 
been opened up with glass. Old attics need insula- 
tion, ventilation above. Desirable: vent fan, sound, 
deadening felt under floor. 


walls for old rooms can be job-built or bought from stock. 


ee ee ee eee 
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Photos (top) FP: Barbara Sutro (below) © Ezra Stoller 


Before. Protruding chimney front left useless niches on After. Architects La Farge, Knox & Murphy built out 
either side, made high, formal room seem even higher. shelves, storage cabinets to line of fireplace front. New 
Heavy moldings, old light fixtures added little to looks. horizontal lines of flush wall make room seem wider, lower. 


Built-ins can utilize awkward recesses 


New bookcase unit was set in old recess between door 
and window jambs by Architect Warren Plattner. One 
section (above) drops down to form desk and drafting 
table (right). In remodeling this typical suburban 
house, Plattner also removed double-hung windows 
and substituted floor-to-ceiling glass, traded old 
upright radiators for low finned convectors. In his 
study (shown here), Plattner dropped ceiling from 10’ 
to 7’, hung full-length curtains in slot between new 
ceiling and outside wall. 


Photos on preceding seven pages courtesy of U. S. Plywood Co., 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Insulite Co., U. S. Gypsum Co., 


Crane Co. 
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add air conditioning to an old house 


1. The ‘‘add-on”’ unit was designed specially 
for adding cooling to an existing forced-air 
furnace. A cooling coil section is shown 


(right) inserted in the supply duct out of the 
e existing furnace. The furnace blower works 


To replace an obsolete heating plant like this 


the year around. An air-cooled compressor 
section is spotted outside where air is free 
and no water is needed. Refrigerant is 
pumped to and from the cooling coil via cop- 
per pipes. Cost: about $900 for a 2-ton size. 


2. Year-round combination unit replaces old 
heater with new furnace and cooler in one 
casing, needs only one set of duct connec- 
tions, fits into basement corner or first-floor 
closet. Many families installing air condi- 
tioning pay extra for this unit even if their 
existing furnace is still operative because 
they prefer to start fresh with new furnace. 
Installed costs start at about $750 over the 
cost of heating alone. 


3. The attic cooler is a horizontal type of 
unit designed for use where space is at a 
premium. Unit can go in an attic and circu- 
late air through furred-down hall ceiling as 
in National prefabs (H&H, Nov. ’53). Unit 
also can be suspended from a closet or base- 
ment ceiling, used in tandem with hot-water 
boiler or be tied into ducts of forced-air 
heating system. 


4. Small-duct systems have the advantage of 

using 3/2” or 4” round ducts which can be 

squeezed into existing partitions and wrapped 

e 5 around corners almost like conduit in houses 

bs which new system Is best for you? where big ducts would require expensive al- 

’ terations. Though blowers are somewhat 

oversized to deliver air at higher-than-nor- 

mal velocities, the equipment is similar in 
size and cost to conventional systems. 


To modernize an old house with air conditioning, the easiest and 5. Console units are de luxe room condi- 
cheapest way is to use room units. Ductwork is no problem and tioners suitable for cooling two or three 
models now available can be built into a closet or a wall like a re- rooms, Pomexarmple, one Could De ue 


E - a closet with stub ducts channeling cool air 
cessed TV set. The whole job can be done for as little as $300 per teuadjddent bedroomas, simitich metenetenn 
unit installed. 


unit could handle the living area. Result: 


Experts predict that of the nation’s 200,000 houses which may zoned cooling and simplified installation. 
get central air conditioning in 1955, about half will be existing These units are usually air-cooled, should be 
houses. To do this job new kinds of equipment specially designed fobated sctose Stel amaer ssl ee ia soukc a 


for remodeling are already on the market. A central system usually 

works better than individual room units if an entire house is to be 

cooled. But ductwork is almost always the big problem, as discussed 6. Chitled-water air conditioning combines 

on these two pages. cooling with hot-water heating using exist- 
ing pipes (Which must be insulated, how- 
ever). No ducts are needed. Radiators are 
replaced by special convectors (right) like 
those used in offices. In addition, a chilled- 
water compressor unit goes next to the ex- 
isting boiler (to simplify pipe connections). 
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THE “ADD-ON” UNIT 


SMALL-DUCT SYSTEM 


CHILLED-WATER CONVECTOR 


Ulric Meisel 


Use this checklist before air conditioning 


Engineers have accumulated a mine of information on air condi- 
tioning old houses, Based on this knowledge, here is a practical 
checklist for builders and architects: 


> Does the attic have enough insulation? Biggest cooling 
problem is the huge heat load from the roof that builds up oven- 
like temperatures in the attic. Engineers find most attics “inade- 
quately insulated.” So your first step should be a thorough attic 
investigation; 4” to 6” of ceiling insulation, or the equivalent in 
aluminum foil, almost always pays off in lower air-conditioning 
costs. In addition, both gables should be opened up with big ven- 
tilating louvers. Or put in a 24” attic fan that blows hot air out 
one gable, pulls fresh air in the other. 


> Do unshaded windows and leaky walls add to cooling 
costs? “Emphatically yes,” say experts. Big glass areas hit by 
hot sun should get shading devices. Walls should get 3” of bulk 
insulation or three-ply foil. Contractors report that every $100 
spent on cutting the heat load this way saves $200 by paving the 
way for a smaller, cheaper cooling system. (See “Five top priori- 
ties for designing an air-conditioned house,” H&H, Aug. 53.) 


> Can existing heating ducts be salvaged for cooling? 
Cooling generally calls for bigger ducts than for heating alone so 
have a trained dealer measure the old ducts to see if they are big 
enough. “Heating ducts almost always work out,” says one top 
engineer, “but some modifications may be needed.” The basement 
trunk line may need to be expanded, an extra duct run to a big 
room facing south (the easiest rooms to heat in winter are often 
the hardest to cool in summer). Ductwork is the most expensive 
part of the installation so it rates thorough advance planning. 


> Can you keep the existing warm-air grilles? Proper air 
diffusion is far more critical in cooling than in heating. Air con- 
ditioning calls for a double-deflection grille. This type has both 
vertical and horizontal louvers that can be opened, closed or 
slanted so the right amount of air is diffused in the right direction 
for each room. If warm-air grilles are simple stamped metal out- 
lets with fixed louvers they should be replaced. . 


> Is the furnace blower big enough for cooling, too? In 
about half of the cases, yes. If so you can save by buying a 
stripped-down summer cooler that hooks up to the furnace fan. 
Adding a 2-ton cooling system usually requires a 9” existing 
blower and a 3-ton system requires an 11” blower. 


> What do you do in a house with wet heat or no control 
heat? Either put in a chilled-water system, console units (see 
opposite), or window units. In some compact old houses engineers 
say that a ductwork system is still your best bet, furring down 
the ducts in a central hall, for instance, with stub duct branches 
to the rooms around. The hot-water boiler remains for heating. 


> Is the present wiring adequate? Most air conditioning will 
need at least a separate three-wire, 30-amp. circuit, a main electric 
board of 100-amp. capacity. If the house does not have this big 
a board, add it—even without air conditioning modern lighting 
and appliance loads demand it. Other solution is using a gas- 
operated conditioner which needs only electricity for its blower. 
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Dark-stained siding of new addition creates a strong contrast with 
newly whitewashed facade of the old house, lending three-dimen- 
sional strength to front elevation. Existing garage at right was 
subdued by being painted a neutral gray. 


New entrance is at side of addition, away from direct street view. 
All-glass wall on this side allows privacy with plenty of light. In 
making additions, it is often cheaper and better looking to use a 
flat roof than to try to tie new gables into old. 


A small addition 


Literally millions of two- and three-bedroom houses built since the 
war have become too small for today’s larger families. Like the 
house pictured here, many of them were built without expansion 
attics or basements, and with a floor plan that did not contemplate 
future additions. 

By cleverly working a 460 sq. ft. wing onto the front of this 
in-line plan, Architect Nemeny has adapted it to any size family 
up to six. This means the owners, who now have four children, 
can remain in a familiar, established community. Even more, it 
means they have brought the house up to a size commensurate 
with a good, constantly improving location on Long Island’s North 
Shore. The house now has a much wider market appeal, has 
gained more in over-all value than the $5,300 (including 15% 
architect’s fee) spent on the addition. Here is what Nemeny added 
within one simple rectangle: 


1. Two more children’s bedrooms. 
2. A much-needed playroom. 
3. A spacious entrance hall and coat closet. 


4. A depth of facade enhancing an elegant in-line ranch house. 
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LOCATION: Kings Point, N. Y. 


TERRACE 
: | GEORGE NEMENY, architect of addition 
a kK 5 RAYMOND & RADO, architects of original house 
“aR LIVING Room ANDREW JOHNSON, contractor 


PLAYROOM 
i0'-2"x 15-2" 


CHILD 
6'-6"x 7-5" 


New playroom is separated from entry by big birch storage wall, 
opening on far side for coats, near side for children’s clothes and 
toys. Note in plan how doorway to bedroom hall was-cut through 
old window, giving access to baths, other bedrooms. 


nakes four big differences 


Photos: Ben Schnall 
Low partition divides sleep- 


ing cubicles from play space 
(foreground). Big windows 
give new vistas lacking in 
old house, where all rooms 
were oriented toward the 
rear. Slab floor is radiant- 
heated, tying in with exist- 
ing system; slightly mottled 
asphalt tile shows dirt less 
readily than plain colors. 
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If a new highway is headed your way 


should you get into house moving? 


Many a sturdy house can be bought for a few hundred dollars, 
moved and modernized for a few thousand, and sold readily at 
a substantial profit. Even a busy homebuilder might find it worth 
while to pay some attention to the possibilities, especially if a new 
highway is planned for his area—since it is estimated that high- 
ways account for 50,000 houses moved or wrecked each year. 

Every week, hundreds of well-built houses are sold around the 
nation for less than $1,000, sometimes less than $100. They cost 
many thousands to build. These houses in the path of new high- 
ways are bought by public bodies and offered, singly or in groups, 
to the highest bidders. If they do not move they go down under 
bulldozers. 

A few builders find it more profitable to buy, move, modernize 
and sell these houses than to build new ones. Some have made 
twice what they spent, others have barely broken even. But they 
all agree that they have learned enough to be ready to do the job 
at a profit the next time they get a chance. 

They agree too that the headaches in house moving are many 
and great. Yet almost no one admits losing money. And the man 
who ends up living in a moved house usually has a better house 
than he could buy for the same money elsewhere. (Movers now- 
adays seldom even put a crack in the wallpaper, much less do seri- 
ous damage, largely because of special equipment, a single piece 
of which may cost $150,000.) 

The case histories on these pages show some of the possibilities 
for enterprising builders to get into the act—at a profit. 


Photos: Elton Lewis 


se ' 


First, this house sat on a hillside 


It was moved, with the help of five trucks 


Two moved houses netted 50% profit in Nyack, N.Y. 


Two years ago, Builder and Remodeler Elton Lewis developed an 
unusual sideline—furnishing a complete moving and remodeling 
service to people whose houses had to be moved from the path of 
the New York Thruway. Now he is buying houses himself, having 
them moved, fixing them up—and selling them at a profit of many 
thousands of dollars each. 

Seven years ago, someone built the 42’ x 50’ brick house at 
right for about $25,000. Lewis recently bought it for $1,800, paid 
$7,000 to move it (including $1,000 for cutting and splicing 
utility wires), and is spending $3,500 to remodel it inside and out 
on a $1,500 lot more than 2 mi. from the original site. He is sure 
to get back at least 50% more than the $13,800 he spent. 

The same profit picture holds on a smaller frame house he 
bought for $1,000, moved for $3,800 and is remodeling and ex- 
panding for $3,000 on a lot next to the brick house. 


Now it rests on a wooded lot over a big new base- 
ment, more than 2 mi. from where it started. 
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This 78-year-old house was cut in two by three carpenters in two days. 
Sixteen 20-ton hydraulic jacks lifted the 150-ton top a few inches. Then 
it was slid off on three greased beams to a new location 260’ away. Total 
cost for carpentry, moving and new foundation came to $5,000. 


You can lop off the top 


On some choice lots in most cities and towns, and scattered over 
the countryside, sit huge old monstrosities of houses, impossible 
to heat, often vacant, eating up taxes. Each floor in one of these 
houses contains more square feet than most modern homes. Well, 
what’s to prevent an enterprising builder from moving the top 
half someplace else, modernizing both halves and selling the two 
comfortable large homes at a profit? 

Fantastic though it may seem, this is physically and economic- 
ally feasible. In fact, one old Long Island mansion has actually 
been trisected, as the pictures here show, The mover and builder 
who handled the job for the lawyer, Howard Ellis Cox, in Long 
Island say the same is possible on other old homes. 

Cox bought three choice lots, one with an 1876 house on it. 
He moved a wing to one lot, slid the top two floors to another, 


Photos: (above & bot. right) Mary Livingstom Cox (aged 7) 


3x3x70' sudiwood Leann, 
quased or Lotto 


\ 


YESS 
Three rows of skids, firmly screwed together, were 
placed Inside house supporting Jacks, big beams. 


and is making a two-story home out of the remaining part. The 
costs show the possibilities. For about $35,000 Cox thus owns 
an attractive home and two houses (one with two apartments) | 
which he can rent for fat sums in fashionable Westhampton. 
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Large recreation floor goes over orig- 
inal first floor in new home. Costs to 
remodel this part will be about $5,000. 


This photograph taken in 1880 shows 
This was moved a 
rents as summer house. 


kitchen wing, left. 
year ago, 
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indicates original] 
New floor plan was designed by Architect 
Lathrop Douglass’ staff in New York City. 
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ORIG WALLS REMOVED 


ORIG WALLS RETAINED 


NEW WALLS 
——= 


hallways on first 
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HOUSE MOVING 


Photos: Marcia & Ramsey; Earl Klein 
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Used-house lot in Los Angeles usually has a dozen or more “old models’’ for sale y 


. 


Houses sell hot off the lot in Los Angeles 


Five years ago, five men with no previous experience in house- 
building formed a partnership called An-Deez House Sales when 
they saw an opportunity that Los Angeles builders didn’t see. What 
they saw was a program for “freeway paths” that would displace 
hundreds of houses, most of them small but perhaps worth some- 
thing after being moved and modernized. 

An-Deez hit something like a jackpot. Partner Fred Shubin 
says his company has been buying and selling about 350 houses 
a year, and there seems to be no end in southern California of 
houses to buy, move, fix up and sell. Thomas Sibley of Cali- 
fornia’s highway division says the state is selling about 250 houses 
a month, About 80% in the Los Angeles area are bought by An- 
Deez and other “professional buyers” (not builders or movers) 
who purchase for cash and sell on a time-payment plan. An-Deez 
advertises “No down payment. Pay like rent.” 

Shubin explains that his company usually “processes” three- 
bedroom frame houses bought from the state for $800 to $1,500. 
The company moves them to its lot in southeastern Los Angeles, 
remodels the fronts, changes “anything inside that is really ancient 
looking like plumbing or cabinets” and sells them for $3,500 to 
$5,000. The sales price includes cost of moving a house to a new 
lot. Shubin says the average buyer pays about $1,200 to have the 
house set on a new foundation and connected with utilities. 

Houses are bought at public auction held weekly by the Cali- 
fornia highway division. Public bodies almost always pay the 
original owner well, then allow him to buy his house back for 10% 
if he wishes. If he doesn’t, houses sell at auction or on bids. 


Most of the houses An-Deez buys are small frame struc- 
tures like this one, shown on its original site. 


After it moved to the used-house lot, house got this face- 
lifting. Foundation is temporary. 
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Some of the 30 houses that moved to old subdivision in Toledo 


Kenneth Sampson 


Thirty moved together in Toledo, 38 in Chicago 


In Toledo two leading builders teamed up last year to rescue a 
number of houses threatened by a new highway. Paul Fuller 
and George Schuster bought 30 of 150 houses up for sale, had 
them moved to an old subdivision that had never been a success, 
remodeled them elaborately and are now completing their last 
sales. They have made almost no profit. “We don’t know yet how 
we're going to come out,” Schuster says. “Wiring and plumbing 
cost us a lot more than we figured. We were 25% off on our esti- 
mate of improvement costs, I would guess. But we were pioneer- 
ing. If we knew then what we know now, we might have made 
$2,500 a house. This sort of thing could be done profitably around 
the country.” 

Schuster and Fuller found their biggest headache was getting 
$150,000 financing to do the job. Banks were rough on discounts, 
they report. They had no trouble selling the houses. In their 
opinion, buying houses to move is economically feasible only 
when there are ten or more to handle. 


In Chicago, exactly the opposite opinion is expressed by H. M. 
Bussey, who two years ago handled a somewhat similar opera- 
tion involving 38 houses. The houses were moved short distances 
off the route of the Congress St. superhighway and a little was spent 
on fixing them up on their new foundations. 

“It was not particularly profitable,” Bussey says. Lots were 
hard to find and high priced. Bussey thinks house moving on a 
mass scale is not practical in a large city because utility lines are 
too numerous to pay for moving. 
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Frame house in highway path, 
appraised at $16,500, was sold 
by road contractor for a few 
hundred dollars. New owner has 
$17,500 home after spending a 
total of $12,500. Charges for 
raising wires 1,000-yd. 
house moved came to $800. A 
builder could have made profit 
of $4,000 on this house. 


along 


a | 


If you plan to move one house or many, 


here are some things to watch out for: 

» Be sure you have some place to move the houses to. 
Ten years ago in New Jersey a man bought 112 houses only to 
learn that Builder Emanuel Spiegel had cornered all the available 
property on the expectation he would have the lowest bid. Even- 
tually they teamed up and split a small profit after moving the 
houses, fixing them up and selling them. “The market was still 
soft then,” Spiegel recalls. “A year later we would have netted a 


quarter of a million dollars.” 


> Use the Jack-of-all-trades workmen if you can. Men who 
know how to construct a new house usually do not know how to 
fix up old houses. 


> Get a complete estimate of wire and cable costs. They 
can run into thousands of dollars. The distance a house moves is 
unimportant; what counts is the number of wires to move, trees 
to trim, ete. 
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HOUSING ACT... AND THE EXPERTS 


More letters about the new law ...->.6 


Unrealistic costs 


A “community” exchange for used houses will not be so practical 
as a trade-in program retaining the competitive incentive which 
is diminished in a “community” exchange. 

Also: the home-improvement sections will not work until the 
unrealistically high cost of rehabilitation is substantially reduced. 
Modernization and standardization of building codes and elimina- 
tion of featherbedding by labor unions are essentials in bringing 
prices in line. 

Alexander Summer 


Past president, NAREB 
Member, President’s Advisory Committee 


Realty brokers are the best bet to start used house exchanges 


Your suggestion of used house exchanges in every community is 
breathtaking in its potential. If the realtor-broker ever had a 
market created for him, this is it! 

I would like to see the National Institute of Real Estate Brokers 
combine with House & Home to bring such a great opportunity to 
fruition. 

In its inception I would like to see this program implemented 
by those true realtor-brokers whose yearly sales volume on existing 
houses is large enough to permit them to speak with authority and 
who are not in the realtor-builder classification. The realtor- 
builder has a divided interest. 


New thinking about appraisals 


“The new Housing Act can be no better than the FHA appraisal 
system.” 
In this one succinct sentence you have expressed the basic truth 
which will most affect the success or failure of the Housing Act. 
We have all witnessed the failure of the GI Bill of Rights in 


too many instances to make possible home ownership in existing 
housing for many GI’s through its unrealistic and outmoded ap- 
praisal system. Many GI’s were forced to buy small, two-bedroom 
new houses when actually their family requirements were for three- 
and four-bedroom old houses. 

These larger homes could have been made available at the same 
price if the VA depreciation factor had not lowered their appraisal 
so far below their current market price. 

The net result would have been fewer fringe-area eyesores, less 
family frictions in too-small housing, a not nearly so critical 
school building problem with its soaring tax requirements, and a 
new lease on life for good, older residential areas that have so 
much to offer the young family of four or five. 

If we can have the “new kind of appraisal” from FHA of which 
you speak there will be a rebirth and revitalization of our urban 
residential areas the like of which America has never seen. 


Bruce Savage 
Member, President’s Advisory Committee 
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FHA appraisals 


I don’t believe many FHA local office underwriters are afraid 
to use judgment. 

Much of their judgment is poor because, in part, 1) they are 
not up-to-date on values (public opinion on houses), 2) they are 
far too circumscribed by complicated underwriting procedures 
built up for years in the Washington office. 


Rodney Lockwood 
Past president, NAHB 
Member, President's Advisory Committee 


The architects’ chance 


They [the architects] never had such a royal opportunity, but 
they want their fee fixed first. . . . Instead of standing off and 
pointing at the terrible job the builders do, they should be offer- 
ing helpful ideas on how to modernize and beautify. . . . It is my 
considered opinion that as materials continue to inch themselves 
up higher and higher an architect is more and more important 
to the builder, as mistakes can be eliminated on the drafting board 
instead of in the field. 


Alan Brockbank 
Past president, NAHB 


Is this the death sentence for private mortgage lending? 


Your editorial has done a magnificent job and opened a Pandora's 
box full of stimulating fundamental ideas. It has pursued the 
Housing Act of 1954 out to its logical conclusions and disclosed 
the cruel dilemma the Act poses. 

For the Act becomes either a symbol of futility to the home owner 
or a death sentence to the private lender. 

This dilemma can and must be broken. The breakout, however, 
calls for a more fundamental understanding of the housing needs 
of America than many private lenders have heretofore been willing 
to acknowledge. It calls for a more fundamental understanding 
of the essentiality of risk-taking to private lending than many 
builders and mortgage bankers have previously admitted. 


Explosive impact 


The new Housing Act could indeed have an explosive impact on 
the homes and neighborhoods in which most American families live. 
But where is the money to come from? The only way private lend- 
ers can put more money into residential loans is to shortchange 
their investments in schools, roads, industrial facilities and govern- 
ment securities, for I know of no institution currently qualified to 
make residential loans which is hoarding cash. 

What appears to me much more likely is a slight increase in mort- 
gage investment along with two new trends: 1) a small decrease 
in the investment in new construction, with a consequent spilling 
of money into the repair and modernization market; 2) a substan- 
tial transformation of the mortgage credit structure from a pri- 
marily conventionally financed structure to a government-insured 
structure, with a vast change in the character and size of FHA. 
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Your editorial develops these requirements, but I believe you have 
understated the full magnitude of FHA operations necessary to 
make the act effective. If the Housing Act is to have any real 
impact, the percentage of mortgage recordings under FHA control 
will have to be at least doubled, to at least 25% of the total. 

Add to this basic increase the fact that underwriting scattered 
individual existing houses is much more complex and you raise the 
figure still higher. Then throw in the additional assignments given 
FHA by the Act and you have added elements which will require 
an increase in personnel, operating problems, and skilled adminis- 
tration of at least 1,000%. Such an expansion is truly Gargantuan! 


Total localization 


With FHA astride the mortgage lending operations of this country, 
performing all the necessary underwriting functions, setting up 
from a central headquarters minimum and maximum requirements 
for determining “sound” properties, “sound” borrowers, and 
“sound” mortgage transactions, and indeed taking all the risk of 
capital loss, what happens to the private lenders? 

True, the nation’s housing requires considerable improvement. 
True, a vital key to this improvement is credit. True, private lend- 
ers cannot assume all the risks in the kind of credit needed for 
upgrading our housing stock. But is total socialization of risk the 
only answer to this admitted need for partial socialization of risk? 


Charles Wellman 
Vice chairman of the legislative committee 
National Savings & Loan League 
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NEW 
PRODUCTS 


Often the cheapest and easiest way to refurbish 
old walls is to install a new surface right over 
dilapidated plaster or wood. Remodelers have a 
rajah’s choice of panelings in easy-to-handle—but 
fast-to-install—planks and sheets up to 4’ x 8, 


New panelings cover old walls in a with new materials coming from the manufac- 


turers almost weekly. Four of the latest arrivals: 


e ° ete 
va riety of designs and finishes Harborite is a plastic-faced plywood, grooved for 
appearance, that can be used inside or out. The 
dark brown plastic hides the grain of the wood 
and provides a near-perfect surface for painting. 
Standard 4’ x 8’ panels are 5/16” thick for use 
with sheathing, and 7/16” for use without sheath- 
ing. Retail price for 5/16” panel: 31%4¢ per sq. 
ft.; 7/16”, 38¢. 


Balura, in name and appearance, is exotic, but 
the expensive, imported hardwood face is backed 
by plies of less-costly woods for economy and 
strength. Like Tru-Wood, the 4’ x 8’ panels are 
prefinished and waxed, so that nailing to furring 
strips or walls is the only labor involved. Edges 
are machined to permit butting without seams 
showing. Retail price: 53¢ per sq. ft. 


Kalabord and Kalatex are two versions of stri- 
ated hardboard paneling, the first being a hard- 
board face laminated to a plywood backing (3§” 
thick), while the second is a 4” solid hardboard. 
Both are machine striated, and will not sliver, 
splinter or crumble. Kalabord is recommended 
Harborite panels put resin face forward in in- Balura has imported hardwood face over eco- for use over studs or furring strips, while the 
terior use, are painted when used on exterior. nomical core of less-costly native woods. solid product is used directly over walls, or for 
exterior application. Wholesale price: Kalabord, 
$145 per M; Kalatex, $130 per M. F.O.B. mill. 


Tru-Wood hardwood panels bring paneling almost 
to the do-it-yourself class, for the nine hardwood 
faces available are complete even to hand rub- 
bing and waxing. The 4’ x 8’ sheets are grooved 
to simulate planking, and are purposely un- 
matched for a random effect. Distributors’ price: 
41¢ per sq. ft. unfinished; 46¢ per sq. ft. finished 
and waxed. 


Manufacturers: Harborite: Harbor Plywood 
Corp., Aberdeen, Wash. 
Balura: Fiddes-Moore Co., 400 ‘ 
W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 
Kalabord and Kalatex: Columbia 
Plywood Co., Skinner Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 
Tru-Wood: Dulaney Plywood 
Corp., 300 W. Main St., Louis- 


Kalabord is striated hardboard laminated to Tru-Wood panels come in nine hardwoods, do- ville 2, Ky. 
plywood. Solid hardboard version is ‘‘Kalatex.’’ mestic and imported, look like random planking. continued on p. 184 
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A bathroom of timeless elegance . . . that’s 
how to attract prospects and hasten sales! 
You can benefit from the irresistible eye 
appeal, the wonderful wear and care consid- 
erations of a sparkling all-tile bath like this. 
Tiles made of Bakexire Styrene Plastics make 
it so easy—in price and installation, And they 
offer such scope in color excitement, in vari- 
ety of sizes, in selection of trim pieces. 


“Church” Wall Tile manufactured by C.F. Church Manufacturing Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. Subsidiary of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp. 


«eA SURE WAY TO UPGRADE HOMES OF EVERY PRICE 


BakeELITE Styrene Plastics give tile all these 
features: Uniform color is tile-deep, resists 
peeling * Rigid yet resilient, resists crazing 
and chipping * Resists acids, alkalies and 
many other chemicals + Easily cleaned, safe 
with soaps and detergents. STV Re 
Ask your dealer for wall tile made of & a 7 
BAKELITE Styrene Plastics which meet 


the industry’s standards. It’s eligible 
for FHA loans. 


BAKELITE 


TRADE-MARK 


STYRENE PLASTICS 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (aa 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Bakelite Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Belleville, Ontario 


One Look at This Paneling 


of Aneanson Soft Pine 


old on the beauty and warmth of walls of mellow wood; sold on the 
pleasing way that living, dining and kitchen areas, keyed to modern 
living, are brought into a single, harmonious decorative whole by 
this prevailing wall treatment; sold on the naturally beautiful figure 
of Arkansas Soft Pine, attractively brought out by transparent finish; 


sold onits Satin-like surface that stays free from raised grain... always! 


Crossett supplies this superior paneling in a 
variety of patterns, together with comple- 
mentary trim, finish and mouldings for complete 


installation. For data and information, address: 


 GROOGMTT: ®. ou nik wicomenar 


A Division of The Crossett Company 
CROSSETT, ARKANSAS 


NEW PRODUCTS 


COMPUTING INSTRUMENT knows all the angles, 
instantly translates them 


A precision instrument, the Krollmeter, has 
been designed to take all guesswork out of 
figuring angles, and to save time in roof fram- 
ing. leveling floors and foundations and vari- 
ous surveying jobs. 

Made of plastic, the instrument is 6” square, 
with embossed white numerals for easy read- 
ing. The movable dial face shows all angles in 
degrees on one side, and translates them on 
the reverse face into inches per foot drop, 
carpenter square measurements and percen- 
tages of grade. Two spirit levels are built 
into the dial, and any angle may be set on 
the meter and work may be done directly 
from it. 

Price: $8.95. 


Manufacturer: Christensen & Kroll, P.O. Box 
284, McMinnville, Ore. 


FRIGIDAIRE breaks into color with two muted 
pastels inside and out 


Demands of housewives for more color in their 
kitchens have reached the design staffs of the 
appliance manufacturers, and Frigidaire is 
now offering, at no price premium, electric 
ranges and refrigerators finished in pastel 
yellow or green as well as conyentional 
white. 

Both yellow and green models have match- 
ing color interiors, and even the white ex- 
terior of the regular line hides an iridescent 
blue-green food compartment. 

Manufacturer: Frigidaire Division, General 
Motors Corp., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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TEXTURED ENAMEL 


1876 M{d, under U.S. Pat. 2591904 


Sprayed at 
ONE TIME 
from 


ONE GUN 


You Get BOTH Beauty AND Toughness. This is what ONE easy: 
to-apply spray coat of PLEXTONE gives you: 


The dramatic multicolor effect of the most skillful 
is spatter-dash painting ... in subtle tones-on-tone or 


a circus of brilliant colors 


The restrained beauty and distinctive charm of 


high-grade wallpaper 


Color-flecked PLEXTONE saves preparation costs 


PLEXTONE has excellent hiding power— 
bonds firmly and uniformly to all common 
building materials. ONE COAT covers 
uniformly and completely minor imperfec- 
tions in primed taped wallboard joints, 
trim, plaster, and other interior finish 
... gives a uniform, quality paint job on 
non-uniform wall, ceiling and trim surfaces. 


Color-flecked PLEXTONE saves 
extensive do-overs, speeds up work 


PLEXTONE can be touched up without 
showing. Painters can now go ahead with 
their job in new construction before other 
craftsmen are finished. Soil marks left by 


OUR 78th YEAR 


PIONEERS 


IN PROTECTION 


OCTOBER 1954 


Pus 


A surface so rugged that it can be washed, scoured 
and even sandpapered without harming it 


A textured painted surface with the hiding power 
of the best stippling 


All this in ONE COAT—from ONE GUN applied with 


ordinary spray equipment and ordinary techniques—that 


covers uniformly and completely WITHOUT SPRAY DUST! 


workmen are easily washed off. Minor dam- 
age can be covered with a quick touch-up 
that cannot be detected! 


. Color-flecked PLEXTONE cuts production costs 


The speed with which PLEXTONE can be 
applied and still produce a quality job will 
leave the average painter speechless. Its ex- 
cellent hiding power and adhesion result in 
complete coverage with uniform sheen and 
color. PLEXTONE dries fast—within two 
hours. It’s easy to work with .. . painters 
can start on a half-finished wall without the 
lap showing. 


Where Color-flecked PLEXTONE Can Be Used 
Color-flecked PLEXTONE can be used for 


any interior work. It bonds uniformly and 
firmly to all common building materials. 


Colors Available 


Twenty-four color-flecked color combina- 
tions are available for modern or traditional 
interiors. Also available in fifteen solid colors 
and in custom colors for large projects. 


Where and How Available 


Distributors in leading cities stock PLEX- 
TONE in 5-gallon kits. Ask your distributor 
about PLEXTONE. 


GET ALL THE FACTS about color-flecked PLEXTONE 


Free application data and color chips will 
be sent to you upon request, or contact your 
local distributor. 
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ACOUSTICAL TILES bring new materials to 
the job of sound control 


Control of extraneous noises in houses is 


esthetic appeal of fissured mineral tile with 
the economies of fiber. Fissures are random, 
so that no two tiles are exactly alike, and 


there is no mechanical repetition. The °4”- 
thick tiles have a noise reduction coefficient 
of .65, when cemented to plasterboard, or 
equal, They have the travertinelike look of 
mineral tile, and square edges permit butting 
to minimize joints. The painted surface is 


becoming more important with the growing 
acceptance of open planning, and new ma- 
terials give attention to appearance as well 
as the technical efficiency of the product. 
Three recent examples: 


Forestone is the first fissured fiber tile to Fissured fiber acoustic tiles reduce sound in living area. 
enter the acoustic field and combines the Square edges permit tight butting. 


flame resistant, meeting slow-burning re- 
quirements, and may be wiped clean. Aver- 
age installed price: 38¢ to 45¢ per sq. ft. 


Tri-Bond ceiling tile introduces colorful 
styron, perforated with 289 holes per sq. ft., 
and backed with a blanket of glass fiber for 
sound reduction efficiency. Twelve colors are 
available, all in a matte finish, and mainten- 
ance is confined to wiping with a wet cloth. 
Tiles are not fireproof, but burning rate is 
slow, only 1” per minute. 


ree JOADS LEADEE 


Tri-Bond tiles can be nailed directly to 
wood or wallboard, but furring strips are 


used with plastered ceilings, or tiles may be 
applied with adhesives, Retail price: ap- 
proximately 70¢ per sq. ft. 


Tropi-Tile combines the noise absorption 
to RICH NON Dp homes of fibrous glass with the surface beauty of 
woven natural woods (in colors to order). 
From every direction they 
come—‘eyers” who become 
buyers once they see Rich- 
mond Homes! That’s their 
good fortune—yours, too—for 
Richmond points the way to 
profits, offers what customers 
want and financing sources de- 
mand—utility, style, and fac- 
tory-assembled materials of 
highest quality! Acceptable for 
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FHA or VA financing, these 
low-cost units are the pilot 
houses of the industry, so set 
your sights on sound invest- 
ment and SELL. Write, wire or 
*phone for information today! 


Ten different textures in loomed wood fab- 
rics are offered, on glass fiberboard (%4” 
thick) tiles ranging in size from 12” x 12” to 
4’ x 4’, All may be installed with conven- 
tional suspended-ceiling techniques or adhe- 
sives. Retail prices: natural wood, from $1.40 
per sq. ft. Custom colored, $2.45 per sq. ft. 


Manufacturers: Forestone: Simpson Logging 
Co., 1010 White Bldg., Seat- 
tle. Tri-Bond: Mastro Plas- 
tics Corp., 3040 Webster 
Ave., New York 67. Tropi- 
Tile: Tropicraft, 14 Sher- 
wood Pl., San Francisco, 
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CLINTON WELDED WIRE FABRIC 


When Clinton Welded Wire Fabric is used for 
reinforcement, the concrete structure main- 
tains its original newness of appearance for 
years and years. Clinton Welded Wire Fabric 
in the concrete gives the owner comfort and 
satisfaction, as well, with lowest possible 
maintenance cost. 


Lalas 


Clinton Welded Wire Fabric is flexible, can 
be formed easily on the job, and yet it is rigid 
enough to hold the formed shape. The fabric 
flattens quickly and easily from the roll. Write 
to the CF&I District Sales Office nearest you 
for complete information on Clinton Welded 
Wire Fabric. 


¢ LIN 


WELDED WIR 
THE COLORADO FUEL AND 
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‘“‘More Home for the Money’’ 


STACK-ON OR BUILT-IN OVENS, plus cook- 
ing tops, create stylish kitchen remodeling 


Any revamping of an old kitchen might well 
start with the cooking center, where modern 
units can give magazine-ad sleekness. Infra- 
Aire ovens and cooking tops come in white 
porcelain or stainless steel, and permit abso- 
lutely flexible planning of cooking arrange- 
ments, One complete line is planned speci- 
fically to fit the famous Youngstown line of 
kitchen cabinets. 


Retail prices: stack-on oven, $189.95; insert — 
oven, $179.95; four-burner top, : $139.95 
(slightly higher in stainless steel) .. 


Manufacturer: The Stiglitz Corp., 2007 Port- 
land Ave., Louisville 3, Ky. 

864 FEET 

OF RECREATION, 

STORAGE AND 

LAUNDRY 

SPACE 


_ 


LOS io, 


YOU CAN BUILD AND SELL THIS 3-BEDROOM RANCH HOME WITH 
FULL SPACE-GIVING BASEMENT FOR ABOUT $9300 PLUS LOT! 


COMPLETE FINANCING makes it possible to sell Colpaert Homes with BUILT-IN COOKING UNITS make the oldest 
lowest down payments . . . best possible terms. A full line of quality kitchen young again 

factory-assembled homes are available in the $6,000 to $15,000 class. The 
Colpaert organization gives you a complete service based on their more 
than 30 years of successful building experience. 


No remodeled room changes more dramati- 
cally than the kitchen. Heart of the house, 
the cooking area can be made the focal 


SELL INCOME-MINDED BUYERS, too, for now Colpaert Homes makes point, of the woman buyer's interest, and 
f ; ad oP, built-ins can clinch the sale. 
available a factory-assembled two-story duplex unit... distinctive archi- 


The product of 25 years of experience in 
tectural lines, outstanding features, competitively priced! commercial cooking units, Griswold’s Aris- 


Be the Colpaert dealer-builder in your area... write, wire or phone today! tocraft ovens and surface units are now sold 
for residential use. Fully insulated ovens can 
be built right into a wooden wall, and the 


surface burners, available in any multiple 
of two, have seven different heats, each indi- 
cated automatically by a color variation in 


switch light. 

HOME S$ mn Cc. the switch light 
Retail price: oven, $185; two-burner unit, 
$75. 


Manufacturer: Griswold Mfg. Co. 
Erie, Pa. 
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Get ready to use these three 
outstandingly beautiful, em- 
inently practical Malta Wood 
Window Units . . . to add 
that final custom-built touch 
of quality which means 
- quicker, more certain sales 
~ to discriminating home- 
buyers! 


1. MALT-A-VENT 


New ... exciting ... 
a truly modern multi- 
purpose unit! Use 

them in stacks or 
groups... to form 
intriguing combinations! 


2. MALT-A-GLIDE 


Extra-convenient, 
horizontally-sliding 
removable sash .. . 

ideal for ribbon windows 
large picture areas 
or “light walls.” 


3. MALT-A-MATIC 


Easy-operating, friction- 
balanced removable 
sash . . . traditional 

double-hung reliability 
in handsome, 
modern styling! 


These three 
great MALTA 
wood window 
units... 


% Precision-milled from select 
western woods chemically- 
treated for longer life. 

* Jamb liners permit use in walls 

of varying thicknesses. 

Fully weatherstripped to seal 

out moisture and drafts. 

%& MALT-A-GLIDE and MALT-A- 
MATIC sash remove easily, 
quickly . . . eases painting or 
cleaning! 


SEE YOUR NEAREST 

‘ MALTA DEALER . ’ 

Manufacturing Company or write for full, complete 
Sales Office: Athens, Ohio information, 


Supreme Quality Since 1901 
Member Ponderosa Pine Woodwork Assn., and N.W.M.A. 


> 
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WILL KNOW 
MODERN GAS VENTING! 


~~ METALBESTOS 


booklet 
is opening the eyes 
of home-owners nationwide 


In the interests of good gas heating and 
therefore good housing, Metalbestos is 
bringing housing-minded individuals the 
complete new story about gas-vented ap- 
pliances. For the first time, the user will 
learn the real importance of a correct, 
up-to-date gas heating system — and will 
have the benefit of a free check-up by 
Metalbestos dealers. 


In the belief that architects and builders 
will want this information, too, we are 
making copies of ‘What You Should Know 
About Gas Heating" available to you — 
without charge or obligation. 


Simply write tos 


METALBESTOS msos 


WILLIAM WALLACE COMPANY * BELMONT, CALIF. 
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Here’s a 3-way answer 
FOR YOUR clawast Season 


The popularity of these Christmas 
figures is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Standing 30” to 40” in height, they 
are easily made and very colorful. 
Dealers, Builders and Contractors can 
capture a sizable market immediately, 
with a minimum in investment. 


Each of these novel Christmas items 
is made from a full-size Easi-Bild* 
Pattern—traced onto Homasote Type 
RD and then cut out. Full decorating 
instructions are included with each 
pattern. 


The Dealer sells the patterns and the 
materials—to the Do-It-Yourself mar- 
ket —to his builders and contractors. 


The Builder or Contractor keeps his 
men and equipment busy. The finished 


pieces sell at a handsome profit and 
usually in sets. 


In October and November, five mag- 
azines—with 40 million readers—will 
carry advertisements on these special 
Christmas patterns—creating a market 
for patterns, materials and finished 
pieces. The magazines are Better Homes 
& Gardens, American Home, Living for 
Young Homemakers, Popular Science 
and Popular Mechanics. Write imme- 
diately for the full details of this pro- 
gram. We offer both patterns and full- 
size samples for display. When people 
in your territory send us inquiries — 
as a result of our national advertising 
—we send them your name; we send 
theirs to you. Get in on this business 
now. Write or wife your inquiry today 
to Department 30A. 


*T. M. Reg. Easi-Bild Pattern Company 


aol HOMASOTE COMPANY 


—— | Trenton 3, New Jersey 
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““ALL-ELECTRIC’’ SINK incorporates dish= 
washer and garbage disposer in one unit 


One merger interesting to the housewife is — 
the new In-Sink-Erator, which makes a single 
unit of sink, cabinet, dishwasher and dis- 
poser, a valuable feature where space is at a 
premium. Only 48” wide, the unit has the 
standard 24” depth and 36” counter height, 
Built into the dishwasher is a 2-gal. water 
heater that feeds 180° scalding water into 
the washing and rinsing operations. Dish 
racks are covered with heat-resistant vinyl 
to reduce chipping or breakage, and all load- 
ing is done from the top. 


Retail price: $510.50. 


Manufacturer: In-Sink-Erator Mfg, Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 


SIT-DOWN SINK offers extra bowl for food 
preparation in a new “‘island’’ model 


Glamour queen of the kitchen is the “island” 
or “peninsula” sink, and many a remodeled 
older kitchen is large enough to accommodate 
one. Elkay’s Sit-Down Sink has the custom: 


. 


ary twin bowls for dishwashing, but adds 4 
shallow third bowl for cleaning vegetables, 
making salads, etc., with knee room below 
so that work can be done while seated. The 
entire unit is 18-ga. stainless steel, with an 
all-welded, seamless construction. Where the 
“island” is impractical, a counter model of- 
fers the same sit-down feature in a two-bowl 
sink, one shallow, one deep. 

The Sit-Down Sink was featured in House 
Beautiful’s 1954 Pacemaker House. 


Retail prices: three-bowl model, $300, Two- 
bowl, 72” wide, $193.10; 84”, $205.45; 96”, 
$233.25, 


Manufacturer: Elkay Mfg. Co., 1876 S. 54th 
Ave., Chicago 50, Il. 
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USE SHORT PIECES UNDER AND 
OVER WINDOWS... Caulk with left-over 


wool fiber 


HOW TO APPLY 


Prepared by 


Wood Conversion Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


COLD SIDE 


PC), plus wind 


barrier 


AIR SPACES 

AUTOMATICALLY , | plus vapor 
FORMED BY barrier 
SPACER FLANGES 


Warm side of Balsam-Wool blanket, 
with its efficient vapor barrier, faces in 
—cold side, with its wind barrier, ouf. 


Here’s a tip! 


SAVETIME... 
AND GET 
ACCURATE CUTTING 


Important time- and labor-saving ad- 
vantages of Balsam-Wool are described 
in the section on cutting. 


How to see this film 


Get in touch with your lumber 
dealer or write Film Department, 
Wood Conversion Company, St. 
Paul 1, Minnesota. You’ll find 
this film ideal for small or large 
groups—educational training 
meetings—for new apprentices— 
as a refresher course for veteran 
carpenters and applicators. 


Bealscm 
* 
Weoel 


SEALED INSULATION 


Sold by Lumber Dealers only 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


ZN UP THE 


KNEE WALL FROM 
INSIDE OF | 

ATTIC |” 

ROOM 


Applying insulating blanket to knee 
wall on the inside of an attic room— 
showing method of stapling and sealing. 
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vinyl snap-on folding curtains 


Extruded aluminum frames colorful, econo- 
mical vinyl curtains in Tubdor’s bathtub en- 
closure that opens all the way from either 
end and fits any 5’ or 5’-6” tub opening. The 
curtains, which snap into top and bottom 


e @ tracks, come in 19 colors, and are replace- 
Ul in xtra qd ue an able. Installation time is quoted at “less 


than 30 minutes.” Enclosures for stall show- 


Lasting Carefree Beauty With a | 


TUB ENCLOSURE opens completely, uses | 
A 


Price: (to builders) enclosure, $23.25; vinyl 
curtain, $5.75; luxury fabric, $12.50. 


® 
Manufacturer: Tubdor, Inc., 5671 Freeport 
Blyd., Sacramento, Calif, 


the prefinished surfacing material 


Nothing clinches the sale of a home so quickly as a 
lovely Nevamar bathroom or kitchen. In colorful 


ise 


NEVAMAR 


> a high-pressure laminate surface 
> designed for long life 
and lasting beauty 
> will not craze, crack or peel 
> withstands boiling water 
> resistant to cigarette burns 
> not affected by grease, 
Wt alcohol, fruit acids, 
Kain. SN ammonia, bleach, ink, 
Good Housekeeping } or similar substances 
Sas sovtensto WS? > Easy to clean! 


patterns and natural wood-grains, Nevamar 
creates surfaces of breath-taking beauty on 
kitchen sinks, vanities, cabinets, breakfast bars 

and work tops. It’s designed for lifetime 
beauty and service . . . never needs painting 
or refinishing. 


Glass-fiber laundry tub weighs only 10 
Ib., comes.in three delicious colors 


Put this extra selling feature in any home you 
build or remodel. Color can be added to any house’s laundry 
center with Fiberglas reinforced plastic tubs, 
that weigh only 10 lb. each, and come in 
blue, yellow and green, as well as white. 

Lifetime units are equipped with a stand- 
ard drain, and_ stainless-steel back shelf, 
ready for any deck-type faucets, and 
mounted on a wrought-iron frame. 


NEVAMAR conforms fo , 
NEMA specifications We'll be glad to send you samples and any 


information you need about Nevamar. 


DISTRIBUTOR: THE NEVAMAR COMPANY, ODENTON, MARYLAND 


Ze NATIONAL este acct Company 


Manufacturers of Nevamar High-Pressure Laminates * SARAN FILAMENTS * Wynene Molded Products 
ODENTON, MARYLAND + NEW YORK: EMPIRE STATE BUILDING * LOS ANGELES: 5025 HAMPTON STREET 
In-Canada: Richmond Plastics Ltd. * Richmond, P. Q. 


Price: single, $49.95; double, $102.40. 


Manufacturer: Gray-Wilson Co., 6460 Ker- 
cheval, Detroit 7, Mich. 
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Weldwood brings you 
the genuine hardwood paneling that costs 
only about $21* for an 8’ x 12’ wall area. 


oe 


There is absolutely no substitute for the natural beauty and sales appeal of 
real wood paneling. Samara is an exceptionally beautiful wood! Judge for 
yourself how it compares with your present walls in sales appeal and cost. 


Here’s genuine African hardwood that compares favor- 
ably in cost, when installed, with conventional fin- 
ished walls. 

You can see for yourself why it is no longer neces- 
sary to finish off interior walls in the same old way. 
In fact, you are missing a house full of sales appeal 
if you do! 

With Samara you can panel single walls or do entire 
rooms, at no additional cost. No other solid wall cover- 
ing material even comes close to matching the natural 
beauty and serviceability of real wood paneling. It’s a 
beauty that is away from the ordinary, sets a house 
apart—has a prospect reaching for his checkbook! 


LIFE-OF-HOME GUARANTEE PACKS SELLING PUNCH. 
Like all Weldwood interior paneling, Samara needs 
little or no care. It’s easy to clean. Its cheerful natural 
color is on the order of light mahogany. It can be left 
natural or finished in any number of interesting ways, 
You have a real selling feature in the fact that Samara 
is guaranteed for the life of the home! 


EASY TO INSTALL. Samara can be quickly installed 
and finished by conyentional methods. Pre-finished 
Samara panels are particularly suitable for the new 
Weldwood Contact Cement Method of installation, 
which eliminates nails. Weldwood mahogany mold- 
ing provides still another way. Your nearest Weld- 


wood distributing unit will be glad to provide complete 
installation instructions. 


OUR SALESMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE. As a service 
to you and your lumber dealer, our salesmen are 
available to assist you in planning the use of Samara 
and other United States Plywood Products in your 
homes. Call any of our branches for this service. 


SEE YOUR LUMBER DEALER. See Samara and other 
fine Weldwood paneling at your lumber dealer’s today! 
See the complete line, including Weldwood Stay- 
Strate® Doors and Fire Doors at any of the 73 United 
States Plywood or U.S.-Mengel Plywoods distributing 
units in principal cities, or mail coupon, 


FOR YOUR MAXIMUM SATISF 


WE USE 


| WELDWOOD 


PLYWOOD 


INTERIDR SHADE WELOWOOD viywoon is 
SUARANTHED FOR THE AME OF THE ROUSE 


This Weldwood Guarantee display plaque in 
genuine walnut, 1134’” x 7!4”, is available free 
for builders featuring Weldwood paneling. 
Ideal for model homes. 


t Trade Mark 


AVAILABLE IN HANDY 4‘ x 7‘ AND 4! x 8’ SIZE PANELS—1/4” THICKNESS 


*Approximate price for unfinished panels. For factory-finished panels, ready to install, contact your Weldwood dealer for prices. 


Weldwood 


United States Plywood Corporation 
World’s Largest Plywood Organization 
55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
U.S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 
In Canada, Weldwood Plywood Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
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UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. HH-10-54 


FREE [_] Please send me free sample of Samara; 


Send me 24-page Contractors and Builders Book 
packed full of Weldwood data and specifications. 


INA MEI, oie iarsieicieiainlatateinjeissaie(o\e(bierelslateiaisitis aves aie osieintent cei aieteisieteraiats scece 
ADDRESS <e- sritestrieraiofslore st rajeroPamaiainls’s/tisteisrels: + ajciei tetterbyteteere aaieata abla eee 
CU tateisratore Years, sf staie Aewsiahete/eraivints sie voreyajein?atae cissers STATE} cs 0c.0 ware eeeeees 
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ELECTREND ELECTRIC 
HEATING SYSTEM 


: Circulatin 
aie Uniform Heat 


Exclusivé 
Provi 


AT MODEST COST! 


Electric heating is already prov- 
ing highly successful in thou- 
sands of homes. ELECTREND 
offers you the most satisfactory 
method for heating added rooms 
...or for augmenting inadequate 
heating plants in older homes. 
Why wait? Get the facts —then 
recommend ELECTREND. You'll 
gain more satisfied customers; 
show a higher profit on every job! 


CHECK THESE 
ELECTREND ADVANTAGES 


@ Pulls warm air from ceiling, re« 
heats and circulates into room. 

@ Simple, low-cost installation. No 
special skill required. 

@ Outstanding safety. UL approved. 

@ Completely automatic. Thermo- 
statically controlled in every 
room. 

@ Long years of satisfactory per- 
formance. No maintenance — 
annual checkups eliminated. 


@ 100% clean. Customers appreciate 
absence of ashes, soot, smoke, 
fuel. 


Exclusive Electrend 
Circulating Principle 


The exclusive ELECTREND sys- 
tem pulls warm air from ceiling, 
reheats and circulates into room 
through register at floor level. This 
method gives more comfortable, 
uniform heat and represents a sav- 
ings in operating costs. ELEC- 
TREND units have been designed 
for new construction or supple- 
mentary heating. 


Write today... Free Literature 
, tells complete ELECTREND story! 


selrsn 


ELECTREND PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
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GARBAGE ELIMINATOR decomposes wastes, 
has no moving parts 


Household garbage is liquefied in the Bard- 
Matic Eliminator much the same way that 
sewage is disposed of in septic tanks, with 
a chemical compound used to initiate the 
action which is then self-perpetuating. 


The 24” diameter unit is sunk 18” into 
the ground, with the cone-shaped top almost 
waist high (23”). Bones, coffee grounds and 
egg shells can be handled along with other 
organic wastes, but paper, metal or glass 
cannot be assimilated. The lid seals against 
a neoprene gasket to prevent odors escaping, 
and the unit is rodent- and animalproof. 


Price: $29.95. 


Manufacturer: Bardmatic Corp., 1780 Har- 
vey St., Muskegon, Mich. 


VACUUM SYSTEM removes anthracite ashes 
from furnace, deposits them outdoors. 


Solid fuels have long been handicapped in 
their competition with oil and gas because 
of the ash remoyal problem, but a newly 
introduced vacuum system makes the burn- 
ing of anthracite coal as fully automatic as 
any other fuel. The Vacuum Ashaway uti- 
lizes a crusher grate to reduce ashes to fine 
particles; then a vacuum created by a motor- 
driven turbine sucks the ashes through sealed 
tubes to receptacles outside the house, ready 
for removal by trash collectors. The house- 
holder need never touch ashes, and the sys- 
tem may be used with hand-fired as well as 
stoker furnaces, 

When combined with a bin-fed stoker, 
the Vacuum Ashaway eliminates any manual 
service to the coal furnace, and frees the 
basement for living or recreational space. 


Price: $167, plus installation. 


Manufacturer: Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., 
90 West St., New York 6, 
N. Y, 


continued on p. 204 


Here are important facts 
for the “man behind the gun” 


This White 18” Dumpy level has 

...more of the 
features you want, 
yet costs you less! 


Before you buy, compare this White 
Dumpy level with a similar model of 
any other recognized make. From 
every standpoint — design detail . .. 
quality construction . . . work-speed- 
ing, life-lengthening features and cost 
— you'll quickly see why a White's 
the best buy you can make. It will 
make your work faster, easier, more 
accurate. Check this comparison chart: 


D. White Instrument 
No, 7080 A B 
Magnifying power 27% 
of telescope 
Distance away you 
can read 1/100 ft] 1200 ft. | 1050 ft, 
graduation 
Diameter of x 5 
1.81 in. |1.485 in. 
Field of view (in 
minutes of arc) 
ES 


Covered leveling Y 
screws 

Can you easily 
replace worn 
leveling screws 
in the field? 

Sensitivity of level 
vial (in seconds 
of arc per 2mm 
of graduation) 

Price — complete 
with carrying 
case, tripod and 
accessories — 
F.O.B. factory 


For complete details on the 18-in, 
Dumpy level and other equally fine 
engineering instruments, see your 
David White dealer, or write direct to 
Davi WuitE Co., 314 W. Court 
Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 


We offer complete, expert ree 
pair service on all makes, 
all types of instruments, 


*Price subject to change without notice. 


HOUSE & HOME 


HEMVENTS adaptable to wide 


range of housing styles 


As a builder of homes ranging from $12,000 to $45,000, Martin 
Reitz states, ““Flexivents are a must for us with their economy 
and ease of installation and their perfect adaptability to stand- 
ardization of construction.” 


Homes in Roseville Terrace, 134- 
home Donnay-Reitz development. 


Interior of model home in latest 
Donnay-Reitz project, Westward Ho. 
Popular awning use of Flexivents. Note new Flexiview Picture Units. 


FLULAIVENT 


better homes 


not look into the many advantages of Flexivents 
in the next project you build or furnish? 

You can get full information on Andersen 
Flexivents by writing Andersen Corporation 
for Detail Catalog or Tracing Detail File. 
WINDOWALLS sold by millwork dealers through- 
out the country including the Pacific Coast. 


*TRADEMARKS OF ANDERSEN CORPORATION 


Andersen. 
Windot 


COMPLETE Woo 


old style arch 
ways opened to 
ceiling level... 
or walls removed 
between rooms 
are but two of 
many ways to 


provide flexible 
living with... 


bring old 
and new homes 
up to date 


Capitalize on the trend to smart, open 
interiors, Fashionfold Doors provide 
maximum convenience...are woven of 
Northern Basswood in striking wide 
and intermediate narrow slat pattern. 
Remodeling costs less because doors 
are prefinished, installed in minutes. 
Ideal for room dividers, between room 
openings and “‘open-wide” closets. 
Write for free folder 706A. 


THE HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
1021 Jackson @ Janesville, Wisconsin 


IN CANADA: Canadian Ventilating Shades, LTD. 
481 Reid Street, Peterborough, Ontario 


Fashionfold Doors save wall and floor 
grea once wasted by swinging doors, 
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PACKAGE ALUMINUM WINDOWS include in- 
terior and exterior trim 


Installing windows, either horizontal or 
double hung, is a one-operation job with the 
Best-Vent and Per-Fit packaged windows, 
which incorporate interior and exterior trim 
extrusions, in addition to the basic window. 
On-the-job adjustments can be made for any 
wall thickness from 414” to 5 5/32” through 
the use of adjustable nailing fins. Both win- 
dows have a feature that should appeal to 
the home buyer in their “built-in” provision 


for storm sash and screens, an integral re- 
cess in the frame that assures perfect fit for 
sash and screens added later, with a Koro- 
seal gasket to minimize heat loss. 

Exterior trim is applied to the window 
frame, and has a simple, but positive, lock 
with the adjustable nailing fins. Fins are also 
available for masonry construction that auto- 
matically center the Best-Vent in masonry 
block slots. Weatherstripping is stainless 
steel, and Koroseal glazed. Matching screens 
and storm windows are available. 


Interior trim has an etched satin dip-lac- 
quered finish that resists marring and scratch- 
ing. It fits flush with, and is fastened to, the 
frame, has flush mitred corners, and may be 
installed right over finished interior walls. 


Price: Best-Vent (double hung) 3’ x 4’, win- 
dow $20; trim and nailing fin, $12.50. Per- 
Fit (sliding) 45” x 25”, basic window $20; 
trim, $7. 


Manufacturer: Per-Fit Products Corp., 1200 
E. 52nd St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
continued on p. 210 


TILES 


SPARTA 


SPARTAN 


MOSETTES 


An extremely versatile natural clay type 
tile, available in full range of attractive 
unglazed colors. Sizes 1x1, 2x1, 2x2, 14” 
thick. Rugged, impermeable, slip resist- 
ant, with high degree of vitrification. 
Mounted in choice of unlimited patterns 
for easy and inexpensive setting, even 
in irregular spaces. 


A most practical tile for floors in Schools, 
Hospitals, Institutions and Swimming 
Pools. 


Other Spartan Specialties include: 


DRESDEN PORCELAIN — A vitreous porce- 
lain body tile in sizes 2x2, 2x1 and 1x1 approx. 
Eleven attractive colors to harmonize with or 
match glazed wall tile. Stain resistant. Easily 
cleaned. For residential and light duty com- 
mercial floors. 


CONDUCTIVE TILE — A much needed tile 
for Hospital Operating Rooms. Provides a con- 
ductive medium to dissipate electrostatic 
charges on personnel and equipment in contact 
with floor. Meets all specified requirements of 
National Fire Protective Assoc, Bulletin No. 56. 


Write for Complete Information 


: 
A “CERAMIC { 0. 


My) , One of ‘the Largest 
i ‘Manufacturers of Hoss Tile : 
: 


MEMBER TILE COUNCIL 
AND THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 


P.O. BOX 7, EAST SPARTA, OHIO 


HOUSE & HOME 


EVERY TENANT 
HIS OWN 
WEATHER-MAKER 


Architect: Martin Braun, Oak Park, (illinois 


Heating Contractor: Allied Heating Compan Y, 
Chicago, Illinois 


B:G Hydro ic Heating 


provides individual temperature control for 
each of nine apartments 


Nine B & G Boosters, individually controlled by room thermostats, B&G Flo-Control Valves, installed in the supply mains, prevent an 
circulate hot water to each zone. override in temperature when the Boosters shut off. 


Some like it warm, some like it cool... but in this apartment 
building, B & G Hydro-Flo Heating keeps everybody happy. 
Each tenant can have the temperature considered most 
comfortable—and raise or lower it at will! 


The building is divided into nine zones, each equipped 
with a thermostatically controlled B & G Booster and a 
B & G Flo-Control Valve. Economy of operation as well as 
comfort is achieved, since zoning permits compensation for 
differences in exposure, solar effect and temperature 
preference. 

When you install a B & G Hydro-Flo Forced Hot Water 
System, you’ve laid the groundwork for the most modern 
comforts and conveniences. You've provided better heating 
...uniform temperature—warm floors—draftless rooms. 
You've assured fuel economy and the convenience of low- 
cost, all-year domestic hot water. Snow-melting and summer 
cooling equipment can be added at any time. 


Send today for booklet FS-953. 


For QUIET operation and 
long, trouble-free life, 
you can depend on the 
B & G Booster. Send for 
Bulletin DG-950—see 


the reasons why this ~*(L{=\ BELL & GOSSETT 
seller in the field. c re) M P A N Y 


Dept. DP-10, Morton Grove, Illinois 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., 1400 O'Connor Drive, Toronto, Canada dr 
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WATER REPELLENT 
PRESERVATIVE 


CONTAINING 


PENTAchlorophenol 
The Unseen Value You Can Sell 


... and Sell! 


When you use Woodlife treated wood that 
goes in the homes you design you’re gain- 
ing these important advantages... 


A Powerful Sales Feature... Because 
Woodlife so effectively guards against 
warping, swelling, shrinking caused by 
water absorption—and gives immunity to 
termites and decay. 


A Higher Value... For the same rea- 
sons, lending institutions invariably give 
higher appraisals to Woodlife-treated 
homes—to an extent far greater than the small 
cost of the treatment itself. 


Value That Lasts! ... Woodlife enables 
you to present the charm and utility of 
wood in all its aspects with the knowledge 
that youre building for LONG-LASTING 
SATISFACTION! 


SEND TODAY for the informative folder, 
“WOOD PRESERVATION WITH 
WOODLIFE” which gives test data along 
with suggested specifications. Ask your 
retail lumber dealer, jobber, or write: 


Protection Products 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Since 1921 
Dept. H Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Various intakes may be used in 
different locations in the multiple 


venting ‘‘Kitchen-Aire’’ system. Warrior 
GRILLE No. 1 


ADJUSTABLE 
DIFFUSER GRILLE No. 2 


| 
Vapsustaste ~ 
_ DIFFUSER GRILLE No. 3 


KITCHEN-AIRE 
EXTERIOR 
FAN UNIT 


Pulls from Outside 


VENTILATION of new or remodeled house 
is made easier by improved exhaust fans 


Fast, efficient removal of smoke, odors and 
heated air is a prime requirement in the 
modern house, and the ail-aluminum Kitchen- 
Aire offers a multiple venting system that 
permits air to be exhausted from kitchen, 
bath, game room or any combination of 
these areas. A 7” centrifugal-type impeller 
fan, mounted on an exterior wall, is connect- 
ed through 7” ducts to ceiling or wall open- 
ings in any rooms desired. 


The three-speed fan has a capacity: of 800 — 
cfm, and is available in roof or wall venting — 
models (a single intake model only moves 
400 cfm). Motor and fan are both housed 
outside the wall to reduce noise, and the mo- 
tor is sealed in a separate compartment out- 
side the air stream, away from inflammable — 
grease. Retail price: wall-mounted, $69.95; I 
roof-mounted, $74.95, 


The Trade Winds ventilator uses the axial 
flow principle of air movement, with three — 
: airfoil-shaped blades mounted on a relatively 

TRADEWIND WALL CAP : : 
large hub. The assembly is mounted in a 
Venturi-shaped housing which increases the 
velocity of air being exhausted. A one-piece 
plastic intake is reminiscent of a jet plane’s — 
air-gulping nose, and the fan capacity is 300 
cfm. The unit may be mounted in wall, ceil- 


7” DIA ROUND DUCT (PART OF WALL cap) ing or cabinet. Retail price: $26. 
TO BE CUT TO LENGTH REO.___— 


Simplicity of “Trade 
Wind’’ assembly is shown 
(left). Fan blades are one 
piece. 


MAXIMUM HOLE 1044” DIA. 


POSITION FAN HOUSING 
& NAIL MOUNTING BARS 


A cabinet designed specifically to house a 
kitchen exhaust fan has been added to the 
Republic line of steel cabinets. Built to ac- 
commodate either Trade Wind or Nu-Tone 
models, the cabinet is 42” wide, 18” high 
and 13” deep, with the exhaust permitting 
ducting along the soffit to the nearest outside 
wall or directly to the rear. Retail price 
(without fan): $33. 


Manufacturers: Kitchen-Aire;: Stewart Indus- 

tries, Inc., 320 E. St. Joseph : 
St., Indianapolis, 2, Ind, 
Trade Wind: Trade Wind 
Motorfans, Inc., 5725 S. 
Main St., Los Angeles 37, — 
Calif. 

Republic: Republic Steel 
Kitchens, 8th St., N.E, Can- — 


stove, houses exhaust ductwork, ton, Ohio \ 


Ventilating cabinet, mounted above 


HOUSE & HOME 


THE 
OAK FLOORING 
WITH THE NAIL-GROOVE 


cred ORK FLOORING 


Leading builders have proved that the beauty of Lockwood Oak 
Flooring helps sell homes on sight! 


Yet, Lockwood's precision-milling, soft texture and other features, such 
as nail groove, save up to 35% in laying and finishing cost. 


Lockwood comes from nature's finest 

native oak, grown in the Ozark Moun- ¢ LL o LW D 
tains. It is kiln-dried in compartment, 

cross-circulation, fan-type kilns, the same 

kind used by a cde oe of fine furni- O A K F L O O R I N G 
ture where gluing-up is required. Lock- Cr ae Pe AS NG ey 
wood lays easily and lays straight. 


QUALITY 
OAK 
FLOORING 


Springfield, Mog 
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Spark the buying urge 
with Wall-Tex decoration 


The instant your prospects walk through 
the door, beautiful Wall-Tex decoration 
says, “Here’s the home you've been looking 
for!” The superb new patterns, the luxu- 
rious fabric texture of Wall-Tex give the 
perfect finishing touch to show off fine 
homes at their very best. 


Wall-Tex beauty is far more than surface 
deep. Its tough cloth foundation strengthens 
every type of wall, helps prevent unsightly 
plaster cracks, resists scuffs from furniture 
and toys. And Wall-Tex is repeatedly wash- 
able. For years of easy maintenance and 
long-lasting beauty, Wall-Tex is a wise buy. 


Pre-trimmed for easy hanging 


Wall-Tex is 24-inches wide and pre-trimmed, 
goes up quickly and easily. The coupon will 
bring you swatches 
of Wall-Tex and tell 
you just why it will 
speak right up and 
do a real selling job 
for you. 


WALL-TEX 


TAT OR RLTURD 
ae * az, 
‘© Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 
- * 


€ 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 
vVept. HH-104, Columbus, Ohio 


5 
Cras anyennisto WES 


Send your File Folder on Wall-Tex and Sample Swatches. 


Name_ 


Street__ — 


City : State 
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TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


HEATING. Application of Gas Unit Heat- 
ing, Bul. SA-541. Reznor Mfg. Co., Dept. 
HH, Mercer, Pa. 20 pp. 4” x 9” 


Advice on heater selection and installation, 
a schematic diagram of gas unit heater “in- 
nards,” and a formula for computing heat 


losses in houses. 


FLOORING. Amtico Rubber Flooring, and 
Amtico Vinyl Flooring. American Biltrite 
Rubber Co., Dept. HH, Trenton 2, N. J. 
4 pp. ea. 81/2” x 11” 


WIRING. What’s the Big Idea in Air Con- 
ditioning in ’54? Arrow-Hart & Hegeman 
Electric Co., Dept. HH, 103 Hawthorn St., 
Hartford 6, Conn. 4 pp. 8Y2” x 11” 


Photographs, catalogue numbers, electrical 
ratings and packaging information on wir- 
ing devices designed for air-conditioning in- 
stallation. 


HEATING. Royal Jet System. Royal Jet, 
Inc., Dept. HH, 1024 Westminster Ave., 
Alhambra, Calif. 4 pp. 81/2” x 11” 


Technical data and drawings of this new, 
ductless, forced-air heating system, 


(Reridontidl 


Alt Conditioning Control! 


AIR CONDITIONING. Residential Air-Con- 
ditioning Control. Penn Controls, Inc., 
Dept. HH, Goshen, Ind. 84 pp. 812" x 
11”. $1.50 


The “how,” “why,” and “where” of controls 
for heating and cooling systems. Current 
practices and basic constructions used by 
various manufacturers are considered and 
control methods are suggested. Photographs 
and diagrams. 


INSULATION. Gold Bond Rockwool Insu- 
lation Products. National Gypsum Co., 
Dept. HH, 325 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, 
N. Y. Two booklets, 22 and 16 pp. 81/2.” 
x 11” ea. 


Two definitive booklets on the properties and 
uses of insulation, including comparative U 
values, degree day map, and application in- 
structions for new and old construction. 


tract Home Buyers 


with MODERN SASH 


Home buyers appreciate features that 
make housekeeping easier. That’s just 
what combination screen and storm sash 
will do. When made of Armco Steel 
ZinccriP, this sash is finished in attrac- 
tive baked enamel that clings tightly to a 
specially-treated zinc surface. Long life 
is assured by the full-weight, hot-dip zine 
coating beneath the paint. 

For new construction you can save on 
installation time by using “prime win- 
dows” made of Armco Zinccrip. These 
complete units can be installed in a few 
minutes. There’s no on-the-job glazing, 
refitting, painting and attaching of hard- 
ware. They offer the same conveniences 
as the combination screen and storm sash. 

Armco Steel ZinccrIP is used by 
numerous sash manufacturers. For their 
names just write us at the address below. 


Corporatio 


4864 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 

Sheffield Steel e Armco Drainage & 

Metal Products, Inc. ® The Armco 
International Corporation 


HOUSE & HOME 
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Whether it’s the Haddam, Cosmic, 
Mono or Brunswick design, the 
moment you install a Russwin 
Stilemanor you’ll know that here, 
indeed, is the lock for you. 


buh of 


Beauty ! 


As a builder concerned with construc- 
tion, you'll appreciate the Stilemanor 
for its ease of installation — a fast, 
simple operation that saves time and 
labor on job after job. Appreciate, too, 
its quality construction features — 
exclusive features like its ball bearing 
latch retractor, self-aligning thrust 
bearings on knob spindles, concealed 
knob retainers; and dual bearings 

on each knob. 


COSMIC DESIGN 
(Large Rose) 


As a builder concerned with pleasing 
customers, you'll look to the classic 
beauty of these four Stilemanor Locks 
to help make dramatic first impres- 
sions. Each is uniquely different, each 
is handsomely designed and executed 
in brass, bronze or aluminum*. 
Whichever you choose, prospective 
home buyers will approve. Install 
one soon and prove it for yourself. 
Russell & Erwin Division, The 
American Hardware Corporation, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


BRUNSWICK COSMIC HADDAM 


SINCE 1839 
. ® 
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DISTINCTIVE HARDWARE 


THE “ALL-STAR’ LINE FOR ALL-STAR HOMES 


es ey Be 


am “Stilemanor”  “Homegard” Screen-Storm Miscellaneous 
Standard Duty Locks Economy Locks Doorware —_- Finishing Hardware 


* Matching 51/2” escutcheons available for Cosmic, Mono and Brunswick Designs. 
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Majestic 
CIRCULATOR 
FIREPLACE 


An all-steel, 
ready-built unit 
that fits inside 
any type 
mantel, in 
either old or 
new fireplaces 


Does a Real Heating Job. 
and it’s sure to work right! 


Simple installation cuts masonry and labor costs 
Makes a perfect secondary source of heat 

Unit easily installed in old or new fireplaces 
“Radiant blades’ give 45° more heating surface’ 
Warm air can be piped to other rooms, too 

Ideal for summer houses and homes in mild climates 


@eeeeR.e 


Whether you're building one or one hundred houses, 
be sure you specify a Majestic Circulator Fireplace. 
It's the low-cost way to offer a much-in-demand 
extra! And there’s no guesswork! Accurate pre- 
assembly eliminates chance of faulty proportioning. 
Unit includes damper, down-draft shelf, smoke 
dome, firebox, and heat-boosting ‘““Radiant Blades”. 
Works fine as supplement to heating plant. 


Majestic 
“FIREPLACE 


DAMPER 


Scientifically designed for perfect draft control 

Wide, full flange makes it easily installed 

No fitting necessary — damper rests on rough masonry 
Constant ratio of throat area to fireplace opening 
Available with patented poker control or face control 


A Majestic Damper is essential in every conven-- 


tional fireplace! Easily operated! Designed for 
simple installation! Extra width of backledge auto- 
matically locates damper throat forward an ample 
distance! Assures effective smoke-shelf area! Offered 
with poker or face control in formed steel or cast 
iron. Resists years of exposure to fire, rust, corro- 
sion, soot, and heat! Features extra tight closure 
so important in air-conditioned homes. A _ real 
safeguard in fireplace construction — controls draft, 
prevents smoking, insures permanent satisfaction. 


See Your Dealer or Write 


The Majestic Co., Inc. 


413-B Erie Street Huntington, Ind. 


RESEARCH 


EFFECTS OF LANDSCAPE DEVELOPMENT ON THE 
NATURAL VENTILATION OF BUILDINGS AND 
THEIR ADJACENT AREAS. By Robert F. White. 
Research Report 45, Texas Engineering Ex- 
periment Station, College Station, Tex. 16 pp. 
BY" x 11” 


Difficult climates demand buildings that offer 
maximum breeze and daylight, but ideal out- 
side conditions are usually assumed, regard- 
less of site conditions that might seriously 
affect design performance. This Texas study, 
resulting from ventilation and daylighting 
tests, shows that breeze obstruction by plant- 
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20 FEET FROM BUILDING 


High hedge effects vary with closeness 


ings can be ameliorated or avoided through 
changing the positioning of the plantings. 
More important, plantings can be used effec- 
tively to direct air flow into the house, 
Various combinations of shrubs, hedges and 
trees were tested at varying distances from 
the structure, and smoke tests showed the 


effects on the ventilation within the building. 
Almost 50 drawings effectively picture the air 
flow into, within, and out of the window 
openings. The conclusions: 

1. Planting can materially affect the move- 
ment of air through and about buildings. 


2. Planting can be used to augment, or to 
reduce, air flow through the building. 


3. Planting may cause actual change of direc- 
tion of air flow within the building. 
4. Lee-side planting has little or no effect 
unless it actually obstructs openings. 

Tests were made both in the laboratory and 
the field, but only the most obvious combina- 
tions entered the experiment. 


PERMANENT 
FEATURES 


that help you.-.-.-. 


ALUMINUM 
THRESHOLDS 
by Wells 


Wells has a complete line of r 
beautifully finished, hi-strength 
aluminum thresholds... packaged 
complete with hardware for 


speedy, permanent installation. 


ALUMINUM CORNERS 


Aluminum corners for 
every siding application... 
painted or redi-primed... 
easy to apply for a tight 
weather-sealed job. 


Write today for 
complete information 


e 
Wells Aluminum 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Division of Wells Specialty Company 


NORTH LIBERTY, INDIANA 
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or gasoline power... 


all types mounted equipment 


ib 5 eget Ghee Gee 


Mounts equipment front, rear, side! 


The Super 55 is a tractor you can use with all types 
of equipment. Its 3-point hitch with built-in hy- 
draulic system operates a variety of Oliver and 
other inexpensive tools. A sturdy, one-piece front 
frame with convenient mounting pad makes front 
mounted hydraulic pumps and other equipment 
easy to attach, easy to remove. 
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THE OLIVER corporation 


400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


a complete line of industrial wheel and crawler tractors 


See this new Oliver, check its power, handling 
qualities and many attachments. Check, too, its 
many standard features: 6 forward speeds, double- 
disc brakes, recirculating ball-type steering—fea- 
tures that make the Super 55 the most versatile, 
profitable tractor you can own. See your Oliver 
Industrial Distributor, soon! 


specify tabots 


ie 


My houses sell faster 
with less effort 
when I use 


Cabots 


GLOSS 
COLLOPAKES” 


House and Trim Paint 


Only Cabot offers modern colors for 
modern living plus these exclusive advan- 
tages due to the patented Collopaking 
Process 

@ non-fading 


@ porcelain-smooth finish without 
brushmarks 


@ tremendous hiding power 

@ lasting, bright gloss 

@ tough, flexible, long-wearing film 
Unlike ordinary paints the oil and pigment 
in Cabot Collopakes stay together on the 
surface and penetrate together to bind the 
film firmly to the wood. Write for color card 
showing 32 attractive shades, including 


Haddam Barn Red, Harwichport Blue, 
October Brown and Moravian Gray. 


A quality product tm Cabot. Laboratories 


ee-manufactiring chemists since 1877 
Za SS 


SAMUEL CABOT INC. 


1030 Oliver Bidg., Boston 9, Mass. 


REVIEWS 


House & Home has not heard from its 
old friend Professor Thrugg. since he 
reported on googie .architecture (Feb. 
*52). Recently he asked his class to discuss 
Mr. Robsjohn-Gibbings’ newest book: 


HOMES OF THE BRAVE. By T. H. Robs- 
john-Gibbings with drawings by Mary Petty. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, N. Y. 113 pp. $3.50 
“Will you please report for us on Robs- 
john-Gibbings’ new book?” asked Profes- 
sor Thrugg calling the class to order and 
pointing to a front-row student. 

“It’s called Homes of the Brave,” said 
the student manfully, “and some of Mary 
Petty’s drawings were pretty funny.” 

“Yes, and what is its message?” asked 
the Professor. 

“Well, Professor,” answered the student, 
wrinkling his brow, “it’s sort of mixed up, 
but I guess that some kinds of modern 
houses are awful bad and there are just 
a few right kinds to choose from.” 

“And what are they?” asked. the Pro- 
fessor, 

“As near as I can make out, Professor, 
you should live in a bungalow or chalet- 
type house by some brothers called Greene 
& Greene, or in a 1910 house by Frank 
Lloyd Wright, or in a ranch house, and 
your furniture should all be Swedish mod- 
ern out of 1930. Why I got mixed up, 
Professor,” added the student hopefully, 
“is that at the end, where the nicest words 
were, the picture showed only an unfin- 
ished frame.” . . . “He seemed to have it in 
for influences from Japan or Europe,” 
came as an afterthought. 


Mushrooms and snails 


“Sounds a little scattered,” said Professor 
Thruge. “Don’t you think you could round 
it up a little more?” 

“But I don’t see how,” confessed the 
student, a little worried. “I know you want 
‘common denominators’ in our thinking but 
the longer I thought of it the more mixed 
up I got. For instance, the Frank Lloyd 
Wright house seemed of awful early vin- 
tage. I couldn’t help thinking what Miss 
Petty might have done with some of the 
later ones, maybe making them look like 
snails or eagles or mushrooms or a ship’s 
conning tower—that is, if [’m not too 
impolite saying so... . 

“Then think, too,” added the student, 
suddenly warming up, “what she might 
have done with ranch houses! If she had 
been allowed to. People coming in all 
dressed in spurs and jinglejangle, strum- 
ming a banjo and singing ‘home on the 
range. And think of the good time she 

continued on p. 224 


a palm is not 


...and 
kiln - dried 


TREE LIFE 
HEMLOCK 


is not ordinary 
hemlock 


West Coast Hemlock (Tsuga heter- 
ophylla) is an entirely different 
species. TREE LIFE West Coast 
Upland Hemlock, grown only on 
the upper western slope of the Cas- 
cade Mountains, is the very finest 
type of Hemlock. TREE LIFE 
Hemlock gives you all these 
advantages: 


@ Strong. Fewer, smaller knots. 

@ Fing fexture, straight grain, relatively hard. 

@ Dimensionally stable. Easy to work. Takes 
paint smoothly. NO pitch pockets. 

@ Durable. Not brashy. . 

@ Exper? kiln-drying and controlled manufac- 
turing assure uniform, stable dimensions. 

@ Carefully graded by experienced graders. 

@ End-stamped for positive identification. 

WRITE for “TREE LIFE HEMLOCK,” a 20-page catalog on 


properties and uses. St, Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Dept. 
HH, Tacoma 2, Washington. 


Specify with Confidence 


TREE LIFE 


WEST COAST UPLAND 


HEMLOCK 


ANOTHER 
MEMBER OF 
THE FAMOUS 
TREE LIFE 
FOREST 
PRODUCTS 
FAMILY 
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A Myers Submersible Pump... 


= TE 


THE ORIGINAL TRANSLUCENT FIBERGLAS PANEL 


ALSYNITE’s versatility offers unlimited design possi- 
bilities...truly modern magic! Wherever translucence 
and beauty are desired, Alsynite provides the answer. 
It is shatterproof, feather-light . . . can be sawed and 
nailed like wallboard. Proved over years of service in 
all climates. Range of 19 beautiful, permanent colors 
permits strikingly dramatic effects. 


You can install it and forget it! 


Thousands of trouble-free hours of actual 
operation provea Myers Submersible Pump 
will perform quietly for years without 
_ attention. 


These same records reveal that installation 
is the key to good submersible performance, 
and the Myers Submersible was specially 
designed to make proper installation easy. 
Myers dealers can correctly install the 
submersible quickly and easily because of 
features like these: 


Only one pipe is needed in the well; 


Tough, 3-wire electrical cable prevents 
troublesome breaks; 


Special connectors eliminate the need for 
tape or vulcanizing when joining cable to 
motor leads; 


Alsyite was used by Architect Raphael Soriano 


® 
in the apartment shown above to provide complete 


privacy without sacrificing daylight. 


No priming necessary; 
No pit or pump house needed; 
Allelectrical controls located atthe surface; 


With other engineering features just as im- 
portant as simplified installation procedure, 
the Myers Submersible is earning recogni- 
tion among builders as the best in its field. 


Write today for complete information. 
You'll see why, for more sales and fewer 
service calls... 


Mote Buyers Buy Myers! 
ALSYNITE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Dept. HH-B, San Diego 9, Calif. 
WAT E rR Send illustrated specifications folder 
on Alsynite without obligation. 
SYSTEMS NAME 
fue at THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. COMPANY —_______ 


y Ashland, Ohio ADDRESS 


CITY. STATE STOCKING DISTRIBUTORS 
Plants in California, Ohio and New Jersey THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 


Alsynite is perfect for skylights, window walls, 


partitions, patios, awnings, lanais, shower stalls, sun 
and wind shelters. See Sweet’s Catalog. 
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WASTE KING, like this 
housewife, is a deciding factor 
in the sale and rental of homes 
and apartments. Homemakers LOOK 
for this modern convenience that 
saves time, saves steps, saves work — 
that eliminates garbage electrically. 


Sell quicker, rent quicker. Show buyers 
WASTE KING Pulverator. It’s the lowest 
budget, highest quality feature that upgrades 
the value of the home or apartment. 


Wf KING 17 F 
SUFE JF ASIC AING FEATURES 


SUPER “HUSH-CUSHIONS”’— an exclusive 
WASTE KING feature. Noise and vibration 
absorbed at sink connector and drain outlet. 


LIFETIME GRIND CONTROL— exclusive de- 
sign controls size of waste particles. Plumbing 
Lines Protected. Longer Life! Clogproof! 


UNBEATABLE SERVICE RECORD—less than 
1% service callbacks. Customer satisfaction 
assured! WASTE KING quality is unsurpassed! 


PREFERRED VISIBLE FEATURE 


yy. | 


SELL UP THE 


Over 500,000 
in Daily Use! 


A Product by GIVEN Mfg. Co., Los Angeles 58, Calif., Largest Producer of Garbage Disposers in America! 


MODEL SH7000 SHOWN 
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could have had with putting a cow into 
one of those tiny ‘ranch living rooms’ with 
its head up the chimney .. . this would 
have pointed things up, and seemed more 
like her. . . .” 

“That will do,” said Professor Thruge 

“But, Professor, begging your pardon,” 
went on the student, “one thing mixed me 
up worse than anything. You know where 
he talks about interiors and how you should 
stay away from sunken living rooms and 
sunken bathrooms? He makes an awful 


lot of it, and here’s a real funny drawing 
by Miss Petty: 


“But look at this one, by the author him: 
self, which I cut out of Look magazine. 


Look Magazine 


and it was in ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM too, 
with a funny title, something like ‘Hello 
there, Mr. Hadrian.’ Professor, I couldn’t 
tell the difference! Could you help us?” 


“Ah,” said the Professor, “now you 
show signs of real perspicacity, for indeed 
there is no difference at all. 

“Well you might ask why an author 
pokes fun at pretentious stuff he does all 
the time himself and how he can have the 
effrontery to act real moral about it. And 
indeed Mr. Gibbings 


has here given us the key to his real inner 


, who is nobody’s fool. 


principle. 

“The real satire in Robsjohn-Gibbings,” 
said the Professor, as the notebooks all 
came out, “is not on modern houses at all 
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sud wot at (OAHO WHITE PINE 


New! Sterling. 
sliding door locks... 


for by-passing doors 


The first sliding door lock for by- 
passing doors. Now closets can be 
locked and contents kept secure 

from pilferage. Designed on a revo- 
one of 10 woods from the lutionary new principle. One half 
turn of key raises tongue to locked 
position or returns it to unlocked 


position. Cylinder is geared to 
s tongue and action is positive. Simple 
region to install—bore one hole. Fits 34” 


to 134.” doors. 


Sterling 
Light but strong, straight-grained, soft and even-textured, si als 
light-colored Idaho White Pine is one of the few true white 
pines. Its dimensional stability and splendid workability 
suit it for residential and light construction. Smooth sur- 
face, delicate grain and small, sound knots make excep- 


tionally handsome paneling and woodwork. 


Idaho White Pine comes in 3 select, 5 common, 4 
hevel siding, 4 factory grades. Your local lumber dealer 
Carries this superior wood from the Western Pine region. 


A new type of lock for bathroom or 

Fj AO een bAdHARe dices Privacy is assured 

t @ estern ines Blea do by turning locking button on inside. 
SUGAR PINE Emergency button on outside per- 

mits unlocking with screw driver or 
| coin. Neat, simple installation. Fits 


LARCH 144” or 134” doors. 
DOUGLAS FIR 


the Associated Woods @ excssar sec Who fy 


LODGEPOLE PINE 
STERLING HARDWARE MFG. CO. 


Chicago 18, Illinois 


SEE OUR CATALOG IN SWEET'S: 
get the facts on IDAHO WHITE PINE Architectural File © Light Construction File 
Write for the FREE illustrated booklet to VISIT OUR DISPLAYS: Architects Samples Corporation, N.Y.C. 
WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION, Dept. 315-V, Chicagoland Home Building Center, 130 W. Randolph St. 


“IWP” is a Registered Trademark bas 
of the Western Pine Association Yeon Building, Portland 4, Oregon 
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less cost 
| less space 
| less labor — 


MORE PROFITS 
4 


with compact 
nationally advertised 


VWs! LLIAMSON 


HEATING & COOLING UNITS 


WILLIAMSON 

Assembled Furnaces 

e Units occupying less than 
2 feet square floor area 

e Pre-wired and pre-assem- 
bled... 10 minute installa- 
tion 

e Gas or oil convertible... 
just change burner package 

e 20 gas models, 12 oil 


models .. . 4 distinct types 
+++ 60,000 to 145,000 BTU 


Designed, built, proved, priced for 
the new housing market. Each unit dis- 
plays the famous WILLIAMSON sym- 
bol, gives you extra merchandising 
value. Matching cooling units for year 
‘round air conditioning. 


WILLIAMSON 
Cooling Units 


@ Water or air-cooled .. 4 
2 or 3-ton units 


@ Sectionally designed to 
save space 


@ Need as little as 2.7 sq. 
ft. floor area, 43” height. 
Plus the most comprehensive line of 
die-cut pre-fabricated Duct, Pipe 
and Fittings for Heating and Cooling. 


@ Pipe and fittings for 
ANY system 

@ Noshopwork, small 
inventory needed 

@ Save time and cost 
++. install fast 


OTST HTHEHTHHTHHHHSHHHHH HEHE HEHE OSD 


112 FURNACES-5 TYPES - 8 LINES 
Get ALL from ONE Source... WILLIAMSON, 
the most complete furnace line, ever! 
Regardless of size or type home you build, 
WILLIAMSON can supply you with everything 
you need for complete warm air heating and 
summer cooling. 


THE Ww LLIAMSON 

: HEATER COMPANY 
3538 MADISON ROAD, CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 

Please send me complete information on: 

Assembled Furnaces [] Gas [] Oil 

Summer Cooling Units 

J Water-Cooled [J Air-Cooled 

_] Pipe & Fittings 

Complete Line of Furnaces 
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but on politics and demagoguery. How else 
could you explain a book which will end 
with people filling their Frank Lloyd 
Wright houses with 1930 Swedish furni- 
ture, or scorning Japanese imitations only 
to buy imitation ranch houses, with a mod- 
ern refrigerator in the cow stalls? No, no, 
no, Robsjohn-Gibbings’ delightful truth is 
of an entirely different character. 
“His whole career falls in place once you 
interpret it as a parody on the politician. 
“Remember his first book, Goodby Mr. 
Chippendale? Just when did it come out? 
In the last part of the war when people all 
hoped the postwar world was going to be 
a fresh start. They were going to throw 
out all their old junk and do better. No 
less a brain than Dorothy Parker wrote 
about Gibbings: ‘Oh, he and his pure 
designs and clear spaces and fine feathered 
functions, indeed! But you know in your 
disturbed heart, that you must agree with 
him.’ Get it? Pure, clear, functional. 
“And just when did he come out with 
Mona Lisa’s Mustache? Right after the 
war when the air was full of Plots, commie 
and fascist. So he pictured all Modern Art 
as a Plot. People who couldn’t quite under- 
stand about it were ready to believe him 
because anything they weren't bright 
enough to understand might be a Plot... . 
“That one cost him dear, because he is 
said to have thrown out of his own apart- 
ment a pile of pretty nice abstract art he 
had been quietly enjoying. But Gibbings 
will sacrifice all, all to his inner principle.” 


And the antelope 


“Now we have this new book, just when 
people are being herded by the thousand 
into little boxes labeled ‘ranch house’ in- 
stead of ‘Cape Cod,’ and the ranch is re- 
duced to 3’ each side of the plot and just 
room for the cat on the sidewalk, with 200 
other identically individualistic ranch 
houses on the same street. 

“So what does this wonderful clown do? 
Offers ’em the hair of the dog that bit ’em! 

“There are other aspects of this thing 
that are just delicious,” went on the Pro- 
fessor, “just delicious. ... 

“It’s just the opposite of what he said in 
his first book—‘pure, clear, functional’ are 
gone—but what politician cares? 

“Well did you say that all the ideas he 
offers are dunked in just-yesterday—the 
work of the Greene brothers who are now 
well past 80, and Wright of 1910, Swedish 
of 1930, And dear, dear Mary, who got so 
loyally patriotic about Greene & Greene, 
drawing in a nice earlier Wright brothers’ 
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BUILT-IN 


oe : Only 37%” Deep! 


@ Fits in standard 4” partition 

@ Excellent tone and selectivity 

@ Installed as easily as any electric outlet 
® For kitchen, bath, bedroom, etc. 

® Colored plastic panels 

@ Approved by Underwriters’ 

@ Retails for $43.50 less panels 


Write today for specifications 
and low builder prices. 


(Dealer inquiries invited) 


RADIO COMPANY 


1012 HH 1 Cleveland St., Clearwater, Fla. 


Prefabricator? 


If so, you will want to be listed 
in the HOUSE+-HOME Prefabri- 
cation Directory in December. 
Included will be prefabricators, 
manufacturers of pre-cut houses 
and manufacturers of preassem- 
bled house components (such as 
roof trusses) who distribute over 


a wide area. 


Send information to 

Prefabrication Editor, HOUSE++HOME, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, New York, 


HOUSE & HOME 
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insurance rates 
for this School 


@ RAY FELDNER, Superintendent of McNulty Bros. 
Plastering Contractors on Deerpath School, 
presents Certified Craftsmanship Certificates 

to Mr. Frank A. Childs, Senior Partner, 

Childs & Smith, Architects; Mr. Ralph Milman, 
Architect; Mr. Frederick F, Quinlan, 
Superintendent of Schools, Lake Forest, Illinois; 
and Mr. William D. Matthews, Construction 
Superintendent, John Griffiths & Sons, 


General Contractors. 


Certified Craftsmanship IN ACTION! 


e This Pledge of Performance is your written and signed assurance that the 
lathing and plastering on specific jobs will be in compliance with the 
newly adopted Code of Standard Practices for Lathing and Plastering. 
This Code was developed by the National Bureau for Lathing and Plas- 
tering, an organization of contractors and craftsmen. It is subscribed to 
by scores of local chapters throughout the country. 

Certificates issued on specific jobs are written commitments to work 
schedules, job cooperation, work of craftsmanship caliber and nationally 
recognized standards of quality. They are yours for the asking from 
lathing and plastering contractors adhering to the Code. 

We suggest a thorough reading of the Code of Standard Practices 
which appears on the back of every pledge. Ask your lathing and plaster- 
ing contractor for a copy. Or write National Bureau for Lathing and 
Plastering, 1401 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Associated Manufacturers 
of Lathing and Plastering Materials 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


FINISHING LIME ASSOCIATION OF OHIO #® GYPSUM ASSOCIATION 
METAL LATH MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
PERLITE INSTITUTE ¢ VERMICULITE INSTITUTE 


Catijed Croftmanship 
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This is the emblem of the National Bureax 
for Lathing and Plastering. It symbolizes high 
standards of job performance and responsibility. 


Tow no etter wood aicling than 
Hartouits Ween 


Harborite is plastic-faced SUPER-Harbord 
—the original boat hull plywood that has 
gone into thousands of pleasure, work and 
fighting boats. Harborite is a premium 
grade builders’ product that weathers like 
glass, does away with paint checking, takes 
advantages of plywood’s tremendous 
strength, and exceeds standard building 
requirements. It costs less than conven- 
tional siding materials, adds strength, 
beauty and value to any home. 


is snuich than i 
is MON fut: p wood 
...and the difference is in the construction of the panel. 


Harborite is a premium grade plywood, manufactured with 
extreme care to assure highest quality—consistently, 


1. ALL HEARTWOOD—Heartwood is the most durable 
part of the tree. Only prime Douglas fir heartwood is 
used throughout the panel. Result... flawless, stronger, 
better looking panel. 


2. SOLID INNER PLYS—Even the smallest knotholes are 
removed and plugged in all veneers. Troublesome, hard- 
to-repair core gaps are eliminated. Screws and nails 
bite solid wood every time. 


3. EDGE-JOINTED INNER PLYS—Veneers for inner plys 
are machine-edged, meticulously butted square together, 
Every saw cut reveals solid wood. 


4. REHUMIDIFIED—Natural moisture lost in manufacture 
is carefully restored—an exclusive Harbor process. Elimi- 
nates main reason for dimensional change or warping. 


5. TOUGH PLASTIC SURFACE—Rugged surface hides 
wood grain, wears like glass, holds paint far better 
than wood, does away with checking. 


builds Settur homo outside, invide 


pages 


LAPPED SIDING, SOFFITS By 


Hard finish, smooth plas- 
tic surface gives any 
house a better-built look. 
Holds paint far better 
than wood. 


GROOVED PANEL SIDING 


Fits modern trend to- 
wards vertical-texture 
exteriors. Gives homes 
expensive look. Big 4x8 
panels go up fast. 


INTERIOR PANELING 


Earthy color with con- 
trasting grooves adds 
rich texture to dens, play- 
rooms—wherever hard 
wear occurs. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


HARBOR PLYWOOD 


CORPORATION 


ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON 


Warehouses and sales offices in Aberdeen, Atlanta, 
Tampa, Chicago, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle 
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plane above them, never did get to draw the 
parallel, a jet plane over ye pseudo-Greene 
brothers’ chalet or ye ranche house with 
the 5-ton Mission furniture in it. People 
are a bit cowardly ir. facing their opportuni- 
ties today, wouldn’t you say, with all 
thoughts on security, security? ... 
“There’s one bit of genius in it all,” went 
on Thrugg, after a pause, “the part where 
all evil comes from Europe, and every good 
thing comes off the prairie where the ante- 
lope roams—or used to. It must have cost 
dear Gibby quite a bit to forget that it was 
only a few years ago he himself stepped 
off the boat; but, as I say, he’s a fellow who 
sacrifices all, all, to his principle. .. .” 


With ulcers 


“Question, question,” urgently irterrupted 
a student in the third row. “I don’t quite 
get it. The book was praised by the best 
critics, who said how sane it was.” 

“Yes, yes, go on,” retorted Professor 
Thrugg, “wasn’t that wonderful? Gibby, 
who knows his Frank Lloyd Wright very 
well, from close up, low down and a little 
to rearward, must have heard Wright say 
that a New Yorker is a Middle Westerner 
with ulcers, so Gibby could well rourd it out 
to figure the average newspaper reviewer 
is a wise guy out of Podunk, who knows 
that the mob ever since Galileo has en- 
joyed nothing so much as a clown whack- 
ing its betters. So he earns their love whack- 
ing all modern architects.” 

“You’ve been roaming a bit yourself,” 
came a disrespectful voice from the rear 
benches. “What about the ‘commor. deno- 
minator’ to help us understand it?” 

“Tl give it to you real quick,” said Pro- 
fessor Thrugg, miffed. “Summing up: 
here’s a book by somebody who once threw 
out Chippendale, and now says get in Mis- 
sion; who says sunk bathtubs, ete, are the 
bunk, while on the side he designs ’em; who 
flays pretense but says the lower clawsses 
should live among the jet planes like Holly- 
wood cow hands; who pretends all evil 
comes from Europe which is where he came 
from; who praises craftsmanship but seems 
to think it should have stopped before any- 
one learned welding; who selects his heroes 
among octogenarians or dead men, .. . 

“It reminds me of a story Artemus Ward 
told about his good friend Billson, the 
type of the politician whom Gibby is satiriz- 
ing. “Billson,’ said Ward, ‘you ain’t got a 
well-balanced mind.’ ‘O yes I have, old 
hoss-fly’ replied Billson (he was a rough- 
spoken cuss), ‘yes I have. I’ve got a cre- 
ative mind what balances in any direkshun 
that the publick rekwires.’ ” —DH. 
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